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A Visit 10 THE IsLE OF MAN. By Capt. 
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XVIII.—A Council of Evil. 
XIX.—Lights and Shadows. 


THE ROMAN CARDINALS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 
NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867._PRIZE MEDAL. 


ORCAS + These Machines require no fixing to the table; they will 
perform all domestic work, and are so simple as to require ne 
personal instruction, 


‘There are two classes, and two varieties in each class—the 
‘*QUEEN. MAB,” price £3 3s.. and the ‘*CLEQ 
PATRA,”™ price £4 4s., which work with single thread only 
belong to the first class. ; 

The * DORCAS,” price £4 45, and the ** PENES 
LOPE,” price £5 5s. belong to the second class ; they work 
with two threads, and make the lock-stitch. 

Ornamental Stands and Tables can be had, if desired, 
Prices, £1 Is., £2 2s., and £3 3s. 


TREADLE MACHINES, Leck-Stitch; the best in 
4 GUINEAS. the market. Complete, with all accessories, 48 8s.. and £10 10%, 


TREADLE MACHINES, Kootted-Stitch; the most clastic stitch Complete. 
with all accessories, £8 &s., and £10 Tos. 

THE DOMESTIC BRAID MAKING MACHINE. A new work for ladies, 
With a web of silk or cotton makes 100 yards of braid per hour. Price £2 2s. 


THE AMERICAN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE. Makes t0o butten-holes per 


hour; changed ina minute to plain sewing. The most complete machine ever invented. — Price 20 


guineas. 


(Ulustrated Catalogues post frce from the Depots. 
144, HIGH HOLBORN; 144, CHEAPSIDE; 210, REGENT ST., LONDON. 


METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE OUEEN. 


BY ROYAL 
COMMAND, 
x 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for OUALITY of MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, & GREAT DURABILITY, 


will ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finishe 
In Extra-fine Points, 

FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. Ip Fine Points, 

FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. No. 3, 164, 166, 168, Gog. In Medium Points 


FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE, ror reese, writinc.— ‘The Black Swan Quill, large barrel Pen, Ne 
808. The Patent Magnur Bonum, No, 263. In Medium and ad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine Points. No, 810, new Bank Pen, No, 262. Tq 


Fine Points. Smali Barrel. No. S40, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. ‘The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
ie Four-hole a No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
ic with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 403, 603. 


JO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN ‘TITE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 
AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street. and at 96 New Street, Birmingham : 91 Joh 
Street, New York; and at the London Depét. 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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BURNS, OATES, & CO.’S 
CHEAP LIST OF ARTICLES OF VERTU, &. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Harmonium, by W iiteak: eleven stops, in strong oak case, beautiful tone. Cost 35 
guineas; offered at 25 guineas.—Ditto, five stops. Cost 30 guineas; offered at 20 guineas,— 
Both these instruments are in first-rate order ; suitable for a small church, or for chancel use. 

Piano, full compass, good tone, best make, case designed by the great Pugin. Originally 
cost £80; offered at eee. 

Piano, in rosewood, full compass, 28 guineas ; for 21 guineas. . 

Crucifix, in ivory, lafge size, mounted on carved gilt frame, 27 guineas.—This figure was 
formerly in the family of Louis Philippe, late King of the French. Originally cost £45. 

Painting—‘* Mater Dolorosa,” a beautiful copy, in handsome carved gilt frame, 32 by 
28. Cost five guineas ; offered at £3 10s.—Very suitable for church or oratory. Worth £5. 

Painting of the Crucifixion, after Albert Durer, 21 by 17. Price £5 ; offered at £3. 

Painting—‘‘ Mater Dolorosa,” after Carlo Dolce, 24 by 20. £5; for £3 IOs. 

Engravings. ‘Two early impressions of Ary Scheffer’s ‘‘Consolator” and ‘* Remunerator,” 
26 by 23, in strong flat gilt frames. £5 5s.; offered at £3 18s. 6d. 

Temptation of Christ (Scheffer’s), magnificently illuminated by hand on vellum, with 
emblematical border, in gilt frame 30 by 24. Originally cost £20 ; offered at £7. 

Crucifix. A work of art, carved wood, size of figure 21 inches, on black polished Cross. 
£3 ri ; worth £7 Ios. 

Carved-wood Group, in glass shade, consisting of the Crucifixion, the figures of St. John 
and the Blessed Virgin. £5 5s.; much below ‘original price. 

Christ blessing Little Children. A plastique group, suitable for schools, to hang on 
the walls, 24 by 22. 15s.; designed by Doyle. 

Plastique Group, three feet high, consisting of the Crucifixion; figures of St. John, Blessed 
Virgin, and Mary Magdalen at the foot of the Cross. £3 3% 

Crucifix, metal gilt, 15-inch figure, on oak Cross. £3 13s. 6d.; offered at £2 5s. 

Crucifix, carved hard wood, 25 inches high, on black Cross. £9; offered at £5 5s. 

aren” Beautifully worked gold Rosary and Cross, strong and good. Original price £20; 
for £15 15s. 

Four Painted-wood Candlesticks, brass pans and nozzles, § fect 2 inches high. 50s. 
each.—Two ditto, 3 feet, 25s. each ; worth 35s. each. 2 

A cheap assortment "of V estments in stock ; also, Laces and Vestment Materials at about half 
the original cost. Red Damask, 5os. ; Imitation Cloth of Gold, 42s.; White Damask, trimmed 
with Imitation Gold Lace and Fringe, 45s.; Green Damask, trimmed with Silk Lace and Fringe, 
52s. 6d. Banner, figure of the Pope, Imitation Gold Fringe, "&e. » 63s. 


*,* An carly application is requested, as Messrs. Burns, Oates, & Co., have not 
duplicates of the above artices. 


ALTAR CARDS, VARIOUS. 


Mounted and varnished on millboard, leather edges, slightly soiled, 


DMO 


Size of Centre Card. Qriginal Price. 


in. by 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, 18, Portman St., and 63, Paternoster Row, 
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FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. Roma: (Coi tipi della Cita Cattolica, Borgo Nuovo al 
Vaticano 81.) Indice 2 Maggio 1868 :—I mercenarii pontificii ed i mercenarii liberali—Del diritto 
sli associazione—Saggio critico della societt massonica. _I costruttori dal sec. VII. al XII.—I Crociati di san Pietro, 
scene storiche del 1867. XVI. L’All’armi dei Crociati—Un caso di Coscienza sugli errori condannati dalla Santa 
Sede nel 1864—Rivista Della Stampa Italiana—Cronaca Contemporanea. 

LE CORRESPONDANT : Religion, Philosophie, Politique, Litterature, Sci- 
ences, Beaux-Arts. Paris : (Librairie de CHARLES DOUNIOL, Editeur, 29, Rue de Tournon,) 
Sommaire de la livraison du 10 Mai 1868 :—L’Enquéte Agricole dans les Documents Officiels—Anne Severin—La 
+ +7 et les Hérétiques Italiéns—La Pluralité des Existences de l’ame—Pernette—Louis XVI. etl es Etats Généraux 
—De la Liberté de l’Enseignement Supérieur en France—Revue Critique—Revue Politique de la Quinzaine—Bulletin— 
Bibliographique. 

ETUDES: Religieuses, Historiques et Litteraires. Paris : (Au Bureau de la Revue 
chez JOSEPH ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, 
Ancienne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.! Sommaire de la Livraison de Maz, 1868 :—Indéfectibilité de la Foi de Saint 
Pierre—Madame de Maintenon, d’apres les Travaux de la Critique Contemporaine—Physiologie et Psychologie: La 
Vie, le Principe vital et l’unité du principe de vie dans lhomme—Le Saint S¢pulcre et la Topographie de Jérusalem— 
Les Soleils ou les Etoiles Fixes—Correspondance —Bibliographie—Varia. ; 

REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE. Paris: (Paraissant le 10 et le 25 de chaque 
Mois— Vicror PALME, Libraire-Editeur, 25, Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Germain.) Sommaire 25 Avril 
1868 :—Les Etudes au Treizitme Sitcle—Les Récentes Explorations du Globe, !a Mélanésie et la Polynésie—M. Guizot 
et la Liberté Religieuse—La Russie sous son Vrai Jour—Qu’Est-Ce Qu’un Clérical—Flaminia—Actualités Artistiques 
— Revue de la Quinzaine.— Bulletin Bibliographique et Littéraire. 

Sommaire 10 Mai :—M. Emile Augier et l’Ecole du Bon Sens, & propos de Paul Forestier—Les Trades’ Unions— 
Chronologie de hom ge ay Filles de Jacques II.—Etude sur Gérres—Testament de Sceur Aloyse—La Russie 
sous son Vrai Jour—M. Guizot et la Liberté Religieuse—Revue de la Quinzaine—Chronique Littéraire (Journaux, 
Revues et Livres—Lettre de M. Franck, professeur au collége de France. 


— WALTZES for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by Geo. F. West. 
Two books, 3s. each. Post free for 19 stamps. 


M's M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) SACRED SONGS: Absolom, Rest, 

Come unto Me, The Lord will Provide, Thou, O Lord God, They shall hunger no more, 
Thou wert the first of all I knew, Too late, too late! Resignation, Christian Submission, Morning 
and Evening Prayer. Each, 3s.; all at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


AMILTON’S 63oth edition of his MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANO, 4s.; Appendix to ditto, by G. F. West, 5s.; Hamilton’s ditto for Singing, 35th 
edition, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 86th edition, Is.; Clarke’s Catechism 
of Music, 115th edition, 1s.; Clark’s ditto Elements of Harmony, 2s.; West’s (G. F.) Questions on 
the Theory of Music, 5th edition, 1s.; ditto, in cloth, 1s. 6d.; Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 3s. each, 
or in 4 bound, gs. each. London, Ropert Cocks AND Co., New Burlington Street. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thomas-street, London (E.C). 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Society’s Safeguard. Whatever the 
disease may be, wherever it may discover itself, whether externally or internally, 

its victims may enter on Professor Holloway’s treatment with hearts of hope that every 
day will bring some amelioration of the infirmity. For the cure of ulcers, wounds, sores, 
abrasions, eruptions, abscesses, glandular swellings, and the generality of throat and 
chest complaints, the Ointment need only be used according to the instructions, to ensure 
a successful issue to the illness, and a desirable restoration of health and strength. In 
all disorders which have been of long duration, Holloway’s Pills should be taken; they 
powerfully stimulate the circulation, raise the needful nervous energy, and induce repara- 


tive action. 
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E. VATON, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


| 
SPECIAL AGENT FOR 
i- | 
™)@ LOUIS VIVES, of Paris; Depot of MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & Co., | 
‘aux 
in— 
A. BRAY, Aug. VATON, LETHIECLEUX, &c., &c. | 
vue 
sn And all the Principal Paris Publishers. 
a 
m— 
wel Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 
izot 
s. & H 
si¢ LA SOMME DES CONCILES GENERAUX et particuliers par PAbbé 
“7 Guyot, édition revue par le Directeur des Analecta Furis Pontificis. 
i 2 vols. ogo 
DE PHIALA CRUENTA indicio  facti pro Christo “Martyrii disquisitio 
ST, Archangeli Scognamiglio presbyteri romani ac sacrarum reliquiarum 
custodis. 1 vol. 4to. avec planches, inscriptions gravures 5 016 0 ij 
st, LE CATECHISME DE RODEZ en forme de prones par Mr. Luche. 
3 vols 8vo. O12 0 
ing JOAN. DE LUGO. ‘'E Soc. Jesu 5 a. R. E. Cardinalis Opera Omnia. 8 | 
vols 4to. Will be complete in December 400 i 
, | DUPANLOUP (Bishop of Orleans) Les Alarmes de © Episcopat Justifiges par 
he 
sh les faits, lettre & un Cardinal. 8vo. ora 
De l Education. 3 vols 12mo. o 8 6 
on La Souveraineté Pontificale selon le droit Catholique et le droit Européen. 
ALZOG (Dr.) Manuel de Patrologie. * vol. 8vo. °o 5 0 
— § LE LIVRE DES VISIONS et Instructions de la Bienheureuse ‘Angéle de 
Foligno, traduit par Ernest Hello. 1 vol. 18mo. o 1.6 
VIE DE MONSEIGNEUR DUFETRE, eveque de Nevers, par } M. Grosnier 
1 vol. 8vo. . °o 40 
10 ELIZABETH “SETON, et les commencements de PEglise Catholique aux 
nt Etats Unis, par Mdie. de Barberey, 1 vol. 8vo. . o 60 
ic MADAME DE BEAUHARNAIS DE MIRAMION, sa vie et ses oeuvres 
charitables 1629—1 ar A. Bonneau, 1 vol. 8vo. : o 5 oO 
EUVRES DU LACORDAIRE, 5 vols. 12mo o114 6 
* fF MANUALE SACERDOTUM in quo ii quibus cura animarum commissa 
ome &c. &c., collegit, disposuit et editit P. Jos. es eae vol. 
mo. ‘ o 4 6 
he LEON GAU TIER. Portraits litteraires, 1 vol. 12mo. . ° 30 
y, #SACRORUM BIBLIORUM vetustissima fragmenta Greca et Latina ex 
ry Palimpsestis codicibus, Bibliothecze cryptoferratensis eruta each edita 
S, A. JOSEPHO CozzA. Roma, 1867. 1 vol. 4to. . 2 o114 0 
id @INSTITUTIONES PHILOSOPHICA:, LIDERATORE, S.J. 
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OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 
(Organ of the Apostleship of Prayer.) 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 
The Medal of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
Friends of the Sacred Heart: St. Lutgard. 
Interests of the Sacred Heart. 
Giulio Watts Russell. 
The Apostleship of Prayer in Public Schools. 
Correspondence : . 
The Apostleship of Prayer in Australia.—Devotedness of the Dutch in the 
Cause of the Sovereign Pontifii—Conversion through the Intercession of St. 
Joseph.—The Pontifical Militia in Houses of Education.—Devoted for Life to 
the Immortal Cause of the Pope._A Family Protected from Cholera. 
Poetry : 
May. 
Memorare. 
Ave Maris Stella. 
Intentions for the Month. 
LONDON: JOHN PHILP, 7 ORCHARD ST. PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Price 6d. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD: 
A Wonthly Journal. 


CONDUCTED BY 
A Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
No. XLIV. MAY, 1868. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Geology and Revelation. 

II, The Church in Abyssinia. 

III. Ancient Irish Poem by St. Colman Ua Clusaigh. 

IV. Documents :—Letter of our Holy Tather Pius 1X. to Most Rev. Dr. Gillooly, 
Bishop of Elphin, in reply to the address presented to His Holiness from the 
Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Elphin.—Letter on Mixed Marriages, from 
S. C. of Propaganda to the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin.—Correspondence 
on the subject of legal interest on money.—-1. Letter from Archbishop Butler 
of Cashel (1784) to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 2. From the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to Most Rev. Dr. James Butler. 3. From 
Dr. Agar, Protestant Archbishop of Cashel, to Most Rev. Dr. James Butler. 
4. From the Right Rev. Dr. Egan, of Waterford, to the Most Rev. James 
Butler. 

Liturgical Questions recently decided by S. Congregation of Rites.—1. On figures in 
stained glass windows in Churches. 2. Case of an altar requiring to be conse- 
crated anew. 3. On incensation of the altar of the Blessed Sacrament at 
Vespers. 

VI. Notices of Books :-—1. The Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays throughout the 

year. 2. Dell’ antico pellerinaggio in Roma ai sepolcri Apostolici, ete. 


DUBLIN: JOHN F. FOWLER, 3 CROW STREET. 


Per Annum 6s.; by Post 75. 
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TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


THE 


AUTHORITY AND INFALLIBILITY 
POPE AND OF THE CHURCH. 


BY THE 


REV. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


me Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno's, North Wates. 
fe to 
Now ready. Second Edition. 
In one handsome volume, crown 8yvo, printed on fine paper, and neatly bound in cloth, 
price 8s., by post 6d. extra, 
NOTES ON THE RUBRICS 
OF 
| Regarding the Sacraments in General, Baptism, Eucharist and Extreme 
Unction. 
By THE REV. JAMES O’KANE, 
Senior Dean, St. Patricks College, Maynooth. 

This work having been examined by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, is declared 

in a Decree prefixed to the present edition to be, with the corrections now made, 

“vere commendabile et accuratissimum opus.” 

DUBLIN: JAMES DUFFY, 15 WELLINGTON QUAY. 
LONDON: 22 PATERNOSTER ROW. 

oly, 
the 
a Just Published, in crown 8v0, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
tler 
the 
mf Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Mavonna. 
er. 


BY THE 


REV. J. SPENCER NORTHCOTE, D.D., 


President of St. Mary's College, Oscott. 
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LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, ANpD Co., 
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THE 


MONT H: 


QA Magazine and Review, 


Tue Month has been in circulation since July, 1864. 
It contains Articles on Literature, Art, Science, 
Philosophy, History, and Theology, Reviews of 


Book, Original Fiction, and Poetry. 


It is published on the First of every Month, 


price Is. 


A volume is completed every Half-year, 


and may be had, bound in cloth, price 8s.; or gilt 


edges, 9s. 


OrFIcE: 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


The Numbers already issued contain contributions 
from— 


H.E. the late CARD. WISEMAN 
VERY REv. DR. NEWMAN 
VERY REv. DR. RUSSELL 
VERY REV. CANON OAKELEY 
VERY REV. CANON NORTHCOTE 
REv. H. J. COLERIDGE, D.D. 
REv. A. J. CHRISTIE 

REV. THOMAS HARPER 

Rev. F. HATHAWAY 

REV. MATTHEW RUSSELL 
LaDy GEORGIANA FULLERTON 


LaDy HERBERT OF LEA 
AUBREY DE VERE, 
BARRY CORNWALL 

DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY 
J. H. POLLEN, Esq., M.A. 

H. W. WILBERFORCE, EsqQ., M.A. 
JULIA KAVANAGH 

ELLEN FITZSIMON 

BESSIE RAYNER PARKES 

THE AUTHOR OF “WILD TIMES” 
And other well-known writers, 
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THE MONTH. 


JUNE, 1868. 


CONTENTS. 


CHRISTIAN WOMEN AND ENGLISH WOMEN 
MILTON AND MASENIUS 
A VISIT TO THE ISLE OF MAN. By Capt. W. C. De Hin, R. N. 
(Concluded.) 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of Ze Récitd@une Seur 
Chapters IV. and V. 
NOTES ON EARLY IRISH HISTORY 
THE ROMAN CARDINALS 
OLD ENGLISHMEN PAINTED BY THE MSELVES 
EupDOXIA: A PICTURE OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
Chapter XVII.—A Fine Lady’s Dressing-room. 
XVIII.—A Council of Evil. 
X1IX.—Lights and Shadows. 
PENITENCE: a Sonnet. By Aubrey de Vere . 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. ‘ 


” 


. Stories of St. George and St. calle, —2. Early English 
tos Society: Instructions for Parish Priests, by John 
Myrc. Edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A.—3. Klopp’s 
Life of Tilly—4. Abyssinia and its Apostle. By Lady 


Herbert.—5. Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
By A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster.—6. The 
Garibaldian Raids on the Pontifical States.—7. The Banks 
of the Boro: a Chronicle of the County of Wexford. By 
P. Kennedy. 


LONDON : 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


Higher Education on the Continent. ; 

Anne Severin. By the Author of Ze Récit dune Saur. Chapters 
1. 

The Holy See and the Russian Government. Part II. 

The Greek Physiognomists. Part II. 

A Visit to the Isle of Man. By Capt. W. C. De Vere, R.N. 

Eudoxia: a Picture of the Fifth Century. Chapter XV.: The 
Pilgrimage. Chapter XVI.: The Hatred of the World. 

The Conversion of the Visiting Justices. 

A Narrative of the Days of Persecution. Part IV. 

Dorothy’s Roses. 

-Our Library Table:—Bishop Ullathorne’s Lectures on the Conventual 
Life——Mrs. Webster’s Literal Translation of the Medea of 
Euripides.—Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna. By Dr. 
Northcote.—Country Coteries. By Lady Chatterton.—The Sarum 
Missal in English.—Lectures on Reason and Revelation. By the 

i Rev. Thomas Preston.—Guevara’s Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 

Translated and Edited by the Rey. Orby Shipley.—On the 

Ventilation of Dwelling Houses. By F. Edwards.—Notes on the 

Rubrics of the Roman Ritual. By the Rev. James O’Kane.— 
I" M‘Carthy’s Translation of Calderon’s Mysteries of Corpus Christi. 
! Memoir of the late Hon. H. E. Dormer. 


NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the 
MontH should be sent to the Editor, at 50, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W., or at the Publishers’, Messrs. Simp- 
kin and Marshall, Stationers'-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, 
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or 6s. 6d. if paid in advaice. 
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Christian Women and English Women. 


A FEW months ago we drew the attention of our readers 
to the vigorous efforts made by the Bishop of Orleans to 
direct the attention of Catholics in France to the improve- 
ment of female education. It would appear, from recent 
manoeuvres on the part of the Minister of Education in 
that country, who seems to represent in its worst phase 
the Universitarian and Voltairian spirit which pervades so 
much of the intellectual society of France, that the Bishop 
is not the only person anxious to improve—whatever sense 
we may attach to the term—the branch of education of 
which we had to speak. M. Duruy, encouraged by the 
applause of the anti-Christian press, and of some of the 
more advanced representatives of the Liberal party in the 
Legislative Assembly, has proposed a plan for revolu- 
tionising the whole of female education. He modestly 
avows the desire to found “what does not exist ”—the 
secondary instruction of women. There are no schools 
and no teachers at all in France, says the minister, who 
give to girls from twelve to eighteen the education which 
is desirable for them. Of course we rub our eyes, and 
wonder where we have lived. It was the impression of 
most people who have visited France that there was a 
good deal of activity among educators in that country, 
and that young ladies and young women were certainly 
not the class most neglected in this important respect. 
The pamphlet of the Bishop of Orleans, which bears the 
significant title, Memmes Chrétiennes et Femmes Francaises, 
explains a good deal of the mystery created by M. Duruy’s 
announcement. The object of the minister is to get the 
education of girls generally under bureaucratic control, 
There is, in fact, a great deal too much of education, 
in the Christian sense of the word, for M. Duruy. It is 
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very much in the way of a certain active school of anti- 
Christian propagandists that the women of France are so 
Christian as they are. These men find the influence of 
mothers, sisters, and wives, fatal to their attacks on the faith 
and morals of husbands, brothers, and sons. So all this 
Christian education must be suppressed, and that it may 
be suppressed without being directly attacked, its exist- 
ence must be denied or ignored, and a new and strictly 
guarded system must be introduced, under which all the 
power of an inquisitive administration, and all the resources 
of a national budget, may be brought to weigh in the 
scale against the old schools, which may be persecuted or 
rivalled out of existence. M. Duruy, in fact, wants to 
establish a sort of “Godless college” method of education 
for French women, and gradually to force it on the accept- 
ance of all. After this explanation, we cease to wonder at 
Monseigneur Dupanloup’s indignation, and at the support 
given to him by the universal adhesion of the Bishops 
of France. 

The attempt to vitiate society by poisoning the educa- 
tion of women is nothing new on the part of the enemies 
of faith, virtue, and social order. The family is the centre 
and the heart of Church and State alike, the inmost shrine 
of faith, the citadel of morality and justice. At the 
heart of each family is the mother, as the father is at the 
head ; both parents are charged by God with the training 
up of their children, both have been children themselves, and 
both have learnt their first and their most ineffaceable lessons 
at their mothers’ knee. Woman in society at large fills a 
place analogous to that of the mother in the home. Much 
nonsense has been written and talked by those whe seem 
to believe that piety, devotion, charity, purity, tenderness, 
compassion, and other kindred virtues, are the exclusive 
possession of women; or that, if men attain to them at 
all, it is in consequence of the softer influences around 
them that these graces are planted in their hearts. This is a 
mischievous delusion, consistent neither with the doctrines 
of the New Testament, nor with the history of Christian 
society. The Christian virtues are Christian, and not 
feminine ; but, as a matter of fact, it is often the case 
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that the cause of Christian virtue is most powerfully sus- 
tained by the influence of Christian women, and it is 
one of the most beautiful and beneficent achievements of 
Catholicism for the advantage of mankind, that it has 
raised woman to that position in society in which it is 
possible for her to exercise such influence. When we 
see the enemies of religion and of society attacking female 
education, we need not, perhaps, imagine that they think 
they have won their game with the men. They push their 
attacks where they can, and do the mischief that comes 
to their hand, if they are allowed to do it. They have 
done a good deal in the course of the last hundred years 
to ruin education all over Europe. Their triumph began 
many years before the Great Revolution, for which they 
had prepared the generation which carried it out in all its 
excesses. When the reaction set in, it was found that a gap 
as long as an ordinary life had been made in the tradi- 
tions of Catholic education in its highest and best form. 
Education was restored—we are speaking, of course, 
chiefly of the Continent—on un-Christian principles, and 
for many years a battle had to be fought for the natural 
liberty of the fathers and mothers to give their children a 
good education at the hands of the Church. The un- 
Christian spirit still lives in rampant vigour, it will live 
until the fend of time, and its tactics will always be, 
more or less, the same. Marriage and education are its 
two great battlefields, whether in Austria, in Italy, in 
England, or in America, for the home and the family 
are the strongholds of society and religion— 


Feecunda culpz szcula nuptias 
Primiim inquinavere, et genus, et domos, 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 


The most important thing for the friends of Christian 
education is to inquire whether there are any signs in the 
present condition of society which may be considered as 
encouragements to the ever-watchful foes of good in this 
their latest attempt. We may remind ourselves, in the 
first place, that France is not the only country in which 
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men whose names are connected with very suspicious 
opinions have come forward with a professed zeal for 
the intellectual education of women. It cannot be doubted 
that there are many sincere and benevolent Christians 
everywhere who have taken part in the movement for 
this general object; as, indeed, Monseigneur Dupanloup 
himself has put himself at its head in France. But every- 
where also there are men who desire to see classes of 
young ladies collected round them with a distinct view 
of “emancipating” them, as it is termed, from the thral- 
drom of a traditionary belief, and enabling them to take 
what is deemed a more philosophical view of the great 
questions on which the welfare of humanity depends. Is 
there anything in the tone of society generally which gives 
a special importance to the warnings addressed to those 
’ who have the care of the young, by writers like the Bishop 
of Orleans—anything to make it especially dangerous that 
just at this time the vain glitter and sonorous emptiness of an 
un-Catholic system of instruction should woo the attention 
of those who are to be the mothers of the next generation ? 
We suppose that the frivolity and childishness, the utter 
want of real mental training and cultivation, the conse- 
quent unfitness for serious occupations and incapacity to 
take interest in the loftier ranges of thought, and in all 
nobler intellectual pursuits, which form the ground of 
Monseigneur Dupanloup’s complaint against the present 
system of female education, must answer to some features in 
the society for which young ladies are educated, and in which 
they look forward to moving as their mothers are moving 
before them. We can hardly fancy it possible that a 
society in which intellectual taste, mental culture, serious 
thought, simplicity and purity of manners, and other like 
characteristics predominate—a society in which there is 
little luxury, or extravagance, or immodesty, or ostenta- 
tion of the more vulgar kind—would have created, or 
would tolerate, a style of education more congenial to the 
latter set of qualities than to the former. It is very unfair 
to complain of the schoolmaster or schoolmistress, when 
the home influences, which ought to support them in their 
efforts to train up children in the severe and simple 
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requirements of Christian education, are in reality brought 
to bear in an opposite direction. There are, happily, many 
instances in which Christian educators are enabled to 
triumph, even against un-Christian and worldly homes ; 
but there is no difficulty which they have to contend with 
which can be compared to that which meets them in such 
cases. As a general rule, home and society not only 
overpower most of the influences of an education which 
is at variance with their own dominant maxims and habits, 
but they regulate or modify most importantly the train- 
ing itself, which is mainly but a preparation for them. 
When these dominant maxims and habits, from whatever 
cause, become lax and debased, the young generation 
cannot be secured against their tyranny unless their 
parents themselves first throw off the yoke. 

It is curious to compare the remarks made by serious 
and religious thinkers on the subject now before us with 
the attacks on the “manners and customs” of the ladies 
of the present day which emanate from cynical and, 
we may almost say, Voltairian writers. A certain portion 
of our periodical press has long been distinguished for 
a succession of articles in which, to use a slang expression, 
“the girl of the period,” her ways of dressing and acting 
in society, the aims of her ambition, and her methods 
of gaining them, have been made the subject of minute 
and patient analysis. Whether these writers are few or 
many, it may be considered certain that every article 
-of this sort represents a certain indefinitely large amount of 
talk—if not of thought—on the same subjects, in certain 
classes of society, and we may presume that the evident 
relish with which the authors dissect their subject, and 
expose, as it were, its every limb to a microscopic analysis, 
must correspond to some kind of similar delectation on the 
part of their readers. If we believe their statements, nothing 
can be worse than the maxims and fashions which reign 
among the ladies of the present day. We take no pleasure, 
and we imagine that our readers would take none, in 
following these writers into details. There is a cynical 
blasé tone about them which makes them appear much 
more like Juvenal or some other heathen satirist than 
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any of the numerous Christian writers who may have 
had occasion to speak severely on the follies, extra- 
vagancies, and effronteries of their time. This kind of 
hard, sharp, and unsparing raillery is done much better 
in French than in English, No one of the writers of 
whom we speak is to be compared for trenchant acrimony 
to M. Louis Veuillot, and their compositions are but 
a poor Belgravian adaptation of the Odeurs de Paris. 
We do not consider them as allies of those who on the 
highest grounds lament the decay of Christian simplicity 
and strictness of manner among Englishwomen, because 
it never seems to occur to them that the “fastness,” 
and frivolity, and indecorum of which they complain, 
are as disgraceful and as unlawful in one sex as 
in the other. This is a semi-pagan view of the virtues 
to which these faults are opposed, quite in harmony with 
the false and cruel rules of a world which proscribes the 
slightest taint on the one side while it tolerates and 
sometimes even applauds successful vice on the other. 

We may, however, take the evidence of writers such 
as those of whom we are speaking for what it is worth 
on the question of fact. We may entirely dissent from 
the accuracy of the analysis which they pretend to give 
of the interior of the gay and empty-hearted butterflies 
of society whom they criticize, and we may disbelieve 
the deliberate intention which is ascribed to ladies, of 
making themselves agreeable and attractive by imitating 
in the externals of demeanour, conversation, and dress, 
the still more pitiable victims whose existence society 
does not recognize. Still there remains the fact that we 
appear to be in one of those periods, when, from what- 
ever causes, extravagance, luxury, freedom of manners, 
and laxity as to such matters as costume and the like, 
have reached a dangerous pitch. Such periods are not 
unfrequent in the annals of Christian society, and they 
often live in history from their connection with the names 
of great men who have lifted their voices to protest against 
or to reform the manners of their time. St. Chrysostom 
fought this battle at Constantinople, Bourdaloue in Paris, 
and, almost in our own day, Pére de Ravignan, in the 
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same gay and elegant capital. We may well suppose that 
there is a danger of the same kind now, when we call 
to mind the strong words used a few months ago by 
the Holy Father in Rome itself. Every one knows 
the great tolerance as to such matters which exists at 
Rome—a city which is always singular in the great 
proportion of foreigners whom it contains as occasional 
residents, who are interfered with very little indeed by 
the authorities. The Romans put up quietly with a great 
amount of what are to them bad manners, even when 
they are displayed in holy places or with reference to 
sacred things. The foresticri are allowed to do much as 
they like, and a quiet shrug is often the only criticism, 
meted out to things which in an Italian would seem 
absolutely scandalous. We are not able to say whether 
the censure lately expressed by Pius IX. was provoked 
by foreign ladies, or by Roman women who had become 
their disciples; but we may conclude, without much fear 
of contradiction, that nothing was seen in Rome which might 
not have been seen in London or in Paris. People do not 
invent these offensive excesses for themselves ; they would 
transgress the very rules of the bad code which they obey, if 
they went beyond the fashion. There is nothing so conta- 
gious as fashion. The rapidity with which a new feature 
in dress runs from one end of Europe to another is 
perfectly amazing, at least to the uninitiated ; there seems 
a sort of freemasonry or even instinct, like that which 
exists among bees or ants, by which the edicts of the 
invisible authorities who regulate the monthly or fort- 
nightly changes of the fashion, are registered at once all 
over the western world. The leaders of society know 
them only a few days sooner than the budding girl in the 
Convent-school or the quiet maid of all work below 
stairs; and the obedience which their laws receive at 
all hands is a phenomenon which spiritual and political 
rulers look for in vain on the part of their own subjects. 
There is doubtless a good deal that is clumsy, grotesque, 
and barbarous in the manner in which the behests of the 
rulers of fashion are sometimes executed: but good will is 
everything, and good will is perhaps more touchingly evinced 
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when a poor girl takes a hoop off a barrel to serve 
the purpose of a crinoline than by the easier though 
costlier obedience of the great lady. It is the greatest 
triumph of those who arrange the phases of what is sup- 
posed te be the public taste, when they force their sway 
upon those whose intelligence, virtue, and general position 
render them independent of almost all other influences 
essentially worldly. The highest evidence of the power 
of such influences is when the charitable, the innocent, 
the devout do what they would otherwise hate to do, 
and wear what they would otherwise be ashamed of 
wearing: not when the thoughtless children of pleasure 
deck and disport themselves as if they had no more 
of soul inside them than the flowers or muslins by 
which they adorn their persons, but when some good 
and pious and beneficent lady sweeps up the aisle of 
a Parisian or London church to pray at the Quarant’ Ore 
cum bis ter ulnarum togd, rustling as she moves like 
Athené in AEschylus, and making the startled worshippers 
whom she brushes by wonder how it is that in the midst 
of May they seem to be listening to the wind of October, 
as it whirls into heaps the fallen leaves of the forest. 
Etiam in Ecclesiam venit: fit publici sacrifictt particeps— 
as Cicero might have said if he had been a Catholic, 
and Catiline a fine lady of the nineteenth century. 


We have already reminded our readers that a voice more . 


powerful than that of Cicero has been lifted within the last 
few months to reprove the extreme licence of modern dress 
as it has been exhibited even in the churches of Rome. 
When, as we have said, we take into consideration the gen- 
eral disinclination which reigns at Rome to interfere with 
matters that bear being left alone, the fact that the Pope 
should have written so strong a letter to his Cardinal 
Vicar on this subject becomes doubly significant. The 
authorities of the Church are usually content to leave 
topics of this sort to be dealt with in the ordinary inter- 
course between pastors and their flocks, and a_ public 
pronouncement of a character such as that lately made 
is not an every-day occurrence. It implies, moreover, 
—and it is in this light that we shall here use it—that 
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those whom it most directly concerns are not indisposed 
to listen to its warnings. The Pope’s letter may be 
looked upon as an encouragement to a certainly very 
timid and uncourageous class—the unwilling victims and 
slaves of a fashion against which their own Christian 
feeling, if not their own conscience, revolts. It is surely 
quite possible that the time may come when it may be 
necessary for the Church to speak even more formally 
in condemnation of the manners of the day. European 
society has been for some time exposed to the working 
of various influences the ultimate predominance of which 
might issue to the restoration of a pagan standard of 
manners and style of life. We shall not pause to analyze 
the various principles which may combine to produce this 
result. It matters little whether the tendencies of the 
present day establish themselves in permanent effects, or 
whether their influence may be reversed by a speedy and 
triumphant reaction. In either case their character is the 
same, and it may call forth the positive denunciations of 
the Church, as indeed individual bishops and the late 
Plenary Council of Baltimore have strongly condemned 
certain fashionable dances. But there is a remedy for 
evils such as that of which we speak, which is capable 
of anticipating the action of authority and making the 
last exercise of its prohibitive powers unnecessary. This 
remedy lies in the spontaneous, energetic, and resolute 
stand made by the virtuous, serious, and religious-minded 
portion of the community against fashions and_ habits 
which are a disgrace to the Christian name. It cannot 
surely be too difficult an enterprise for Christian women, 
in whose veins, perhaps, runs the blood of those who have 
endured the rack and the scourge, and death itself, rather 
than join in a schismatical worship or take a forbidden 
oath of supremacy, to set up, and adhere to, a Christian 
standard in matters as to which the instincts of moral 
purity speak with a plainness which needs no external 
authority to enforce it. The penalties for disobedience 
to the fashionable code are, doubtless, almost too dreadful 
to think of. But is it impossible to oppose fashion to 
fashion, and, by a vigorous combination of influences, 
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to secure toleration, if not predominance, for an imitation 
of the simple and modest elegance of older and purer 
times ? 

History contains many instances in which whole classes 
and even whole nations have foregone the luxuries and 
amusements to which they had been accustomed, because 
they have accidentally become connected with some 
foreign and detested tyranny from which they were unable 
to free themselves by force. This sort of passive resistance 
has been instanced in a late Hungarian novel, in which 
a sturdy old Magyar gives up one after another his tobacco, 
his wine, his cards, his sporting, and his riding, because 
the tobacco had to be bought of the Austrian Government, 
the wine paid an excise to the Austrian revenue, the cards 
were stamped with the Austrian eagle, and because licence 
had to be asked of the Austrian authorities even to shoot 
game and use a saddle. It can hardly be thought that 
Catholic and Christian ladies would do less for the sake 
of morality and decorum than this old Garanvolgyi for the 
sake of the cause of Hungarian patriotism. It cannot 
be denied that society seems at least to be drifting in 
one direction so fast, that it requires but a little more to 
break altogether with Christian decency. As it is, the 
rules laid down in St. Paul’s Epistles, and the descriptions 
of the lofty purity and modesty of the early Christians 
which are to be found in such authors as Mamachius, seem 
almost as if they were written for a different society from 
that which at the present day professes to be moulded by 
the precepts of the Apostle and to inherit unbroken the 
traditions of the first Christian centuries. It might 
seem as if Babylon had been set up on the foundations of 
Jerusalem, and that the one call that had to be made to 
the children of the latter was to deliver themselves as soon 
as possible from all communication with the former. We 
know that it is not so—that the ages have not returned, 
if they ever existed, when salvation was only to be secured 
by flight from the world. The good, virtuous, and religious 
element in modern society is immensely large and im- 
mensely powerful, if it knew its own strength, and would 
be content to use it. It is powerful as the loyal and 
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moderate party in France at the time of the Revolution, 
when a little courage and combination would have been 
enough to prevent all excesses, and carry out the necessary 
changes to a happy and glorious termination. It is as 
powerful as the Catholic party in England at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, when, if the country had 
been polled, nine-tenths of it at least would have declared 
for the maintenance of the ancient faith. In both these 
cases irreparable mischief was done in consequence of 
want of courage, and those who ought to have prevented 
it were the most conspicuous victims of the catastrophe. 

We think it is Butler who says that if all the good men 
in the world were drawn up on one side, and all the bad 
on the other, the latter would have no chance in the con- 
flict which would ensue. Without professing the power of 
entirely fathoming that mysterious subject, the attraction 
of fashion—even when the fashion is bad,—we may venture 
to say that if all the unwilling and recalcitrant victims of such 
a fashion were pitted against all its devoted and deliberate 
partizans, while those who follow it without caring a pin’s 
head for it stood out of the way, the great majority would 
be against the moral enormity of which complaints are 
now made. Like the freedom and purity of religious 
education, this is a matter in which Catholics may reckon 
on sympathy and support from the whole multitude of 
well-disposed and right-minded Christians who, by acci- 
dents of birth or education, are without fault of their own 
outside the pale of the visible Church. The movement 
in defence of Christian simplicity and modesty is not 
to be considered as a woman’s question only: but if 
it were so, the three kingdoms of Queen Victoria contain 
as great a number of educated, intelligent, virtuous, and 
sensible women as any part of the civilised world. Where- 
ever the Christian faith lingers, even in a fragmentary 
form, and wherever the tradition of ancient manners 
survives—however they may have been impaired or con- 
taminated by the influences of periods in the life of 
modern society which have been conspicuous for cor- 
ruption and licence, such as the times of the Regent 
Orleans, of Louis XV, of the Directory, and, we fear it 
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must be added, a still more recent epoch in certain neigh- 
bouring countries—there we may hope that the assertion of 
the claims of Christian morality to dominate the customs 
and the costume of a world which still calls itself Christian, 
will meet with an echo of encouragement and imitation. 

Although the great work of the Church has always been 
to prepare souls for heaven, she has equally shown her 
divine power, and she would not have been the Church of 
Christ if she had not shown it, by her influence in re- 
moulding, re-establishing, and creating anew human society 
in this world. She began by the home and the family, 
by establishing the law of mutual charity, of conjugal 
equality and faithfulness, of parental authority and 
gentleness, of filial dutifulness and respect; she raised 
manual labour to its place of honour, she set free the 
slave, she revealed the dignity of human life, the pos- 
sibility of a bond which should unite strangers as well as 
neighbours, races as well as families, in the confederation 
of peace and good will, and in the unity of a faith and 
law no longer national or local. But the essence of 
her work was the renewal of domestic and social manners, 
by the transformation of the inmates of the home and 
and of the members of society. Many corrupt traditions 
of paganism lingered in the social atmosphere even after 
the Church had nominally conquered the world, and were 
far more dangerous to her supremacy and to the souls 
of her children than the pompous shows and superstitious 
delusions by which it was from time to time attempted 
to restore the departed polytheism of the Roman Empire. 
These seductive corruptions addressed themselves to the 
senses and to the passions; they drove the Christian 
ladies of the days of St. Jerome to Bethlehem and the 
desert, and they were perhaps never quite chased out 
of Rome till she fell under the sword of the barbarians. 
But Christian society conquered them at last, and we may 
say again that no part of the working of the Church 
in the world is more noticeable than this. At the present 
time Christian society, instead of being the assailant, is on 
the defensive: the old pagan world is waking up anew as 
well with its superstitions and its necromancies, as with 
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its extravagant luxury disguised as magnificence and its. 
voluptuous shamelessness disguised as elegance. The 
“Syrian Orontes” is pouring its waters into the Seine and 
into the Thames. The polluted tide must be beaten back 
now as in old times, by the serene and severe virtues of the 
Christian home, with its simplicity and frugality, its well 
arranged occupations, its charity, its modesty, and _ its 
purity. As Christian women bore so noble a part in the 
first regeneration of society, so it is to them that we 
must look for its reformation in all periods when laxity 
may have to any extent obtained a temporary triumph. 
Without some such reaction as that of which we speak, 
improvement in education has of itself only a partial effect. 
The first and the most natural of all schools is the home, 
and no instruction that the child can receive is half so 
powerful, for good or for evil, as the example of the 
parent. 
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Wilton and Wasgenius. 


A VERY curious piece of literary history is connected with the 
controversy which raged for a short time in the middle of the last 
century, concerning the justice or injustice of a charge of gross 
plagiarism made against no less celebrated a poet than John 
Milton, and no less famous a poem than Paradise Lost. At the 
time of which we speak, the mastership at the Dublin Grammar 
School was in the hands of a certain Lauder, the first mentioned 
of the persons whom Goldsmith’s bitter lines have held up to 
such well-merited contempt.* He was a Scotch critic of great 
ability, and favoured with flattering testimonials from the autho- 
rities of Edinburgh University. His first literary exploit was the 
publication of Arthur Johnston’s Psalms, and appears to have met 
with little success. Disappointed in a pecuniary point of view, 
he next turned his not inconsiderable powers to a more aggres- 
sive purpose, and, in a magazine of the period, published a short 
and sufficiently well-tempered essay, accusing Milton of the most 
flagrant plagiarisms in his Paradise Lost, and supporting his 
statement with various parallel passages, purporting to be extracts 
from the works of different modern Latin authors. 

The accusation was sweeping and complete: it left Milton 
almost nothing of his own. “The originals of his comparisons,” 
writes a contemporary critic, ‘‘of his descriptions, his speeches, 
and his other ornaments, are to be found in other modern poets, 
who have been either copied by the author of the Paradise Lost, 
or imitated by him in a manner which amounts to plagiarism.” 
Lauder went so far as to declare that it was hardly unjust to Milton 
to say that his whole poem did not contain a single idea of which 
he was the inventor; that he had done nothing but arrange the 
ideas of others according to his own taste, and that he had some- 


* «* New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover, 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the dark. 
—Goldsmith’s Retaliation, 
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times adopted even their defects. We may be inclined to think, 
however, that even if Milton were not original, he deserves the 
greatest admiration for his power of assimilation and arrangement. 
There are some men in every generation who live, and succeed, 
mainly by their use of the wits of others. Their faculty is of a 
peculiar kind, and they deserve the greatest credit when they 
employ it judiciously and inofensively. But to return to Lauder. 
The attack on Milton professed, we are told, to verify the charges 
against him, by a number of parallel passages, taken from his 
poem on the one hand, and from the poets he was said to have 
pillaged on the other. The chief of these writers was a German 
Jesuit, Masenius, the author of a poem on the Fall of Man, called 
Sarcotis. The two first books of the Paradise Lost were said to 
follow exactly the two first books of this poem. ‘The instances 
of copying were numerous, and embraced the most important 
features and descriptions in Milton. Then Grotius was brought 
on the stage. He had written a tragedy under the title of Adamus 
Fxul, from which Milton took, among other things, the con- 
versation of Adam with the angel about the creation of the 
world, which is to be found in the seventh book of the Paradise 
Lost; the description of the serpent who beguiled Eve; the 
prayer made by Eve to Adam after her fall, that he will not 
abandon her; and the account of the exit from Paradise. In his 
sixth book, Milton was accused of having robbed Taubnamm, 
a German professor, the author of a poem called Bel/um Angelicum. 
The fight of the angels is to be found there, and even the inven- 
tion of firearms by the demons. Other poets were introduced 
into this attack on Milton, such as Du Bartas, Andrew Ramsay, 
Alexander Ross, and Gaspard Staphorst. 

The controversy raged for a year, and then it was discovered 
that, as far as Lauder was concerned, it might have been put an 
end to at once. ‘The story reminds us of the anecdote about 
Charles II.’s question to the Royal Society, as to the weight of 
the tub of water with the fish in it, which puzzled the brains of 
the philosophers till they examined into the alleged fact, and 
found it to be no fact at all. No one for many months thought 
of looking into the Sarcotis of Masenius to see whether Lauder 
had quoted it rightly. When Dr. Bowles at last did so, he found 
that the assailant of Milton’s fame had spiced his quotations with 
liberal extracts from a Latin translation of the Paradise Lost. 
Milton’s own verses had been turned into Latin, and then he had 
been charged with having pilfered them from a Latin author. Dr. 
Bowles communicated his discovery to Dr. Douglas, rector of 
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Eaton Constantine in Shropshire, who completely exposed the 
fraud of Lauder. A letter, containing a full confession of his 
guilt and repentance, was subsequently addressed by Lauder to 
Dr. Douglas. It is but fair, however, to state that the reputed 
author, in another pamphlet, denies the authorship of the letter, 
although he acknowledges having empowered his best friend to 
write it for him. He bitterly complains that his representative, in 
place of acknowledging that such and such passages only were 
interpolated, gave up the whole essay against Milton as a delusion 
—thereby imposing more grievously upon the public than he had 
done himself. His clamours for justice fell, however, dead upon 
the ears of the righteous public, which had been roused to indig- 
nation by the temporary downfall of its poetical Dagon, and was 
now too glad to put a stop to further inquiry, by a blind accept- 
ance of Dr. Douglas’ solution of the question, to care to apply 
a microscope to the niceties which it really involved. 

It is but fair, also, to mention the kind of justification alleged 
by Lauder for the trick itself, which he had attempted to play 
upon Milton’s fame. He declared that he did it in order to show, 
practically, the enormity of a similar fraud perpetrated by Milton 
himself, to the detriment of the fame of Charles I., in relation to 
that book of much-disputed authorship, the Icon Basiliké. 
Milton had the credit of having, in company with Bradshawe 
the regicide, forced upon a printer, whom they had caught at 
work upon an early edition of this book—which ran through 
seventeen editions within a year, but was, of course, highly 
obnoxious to the Cromwellian government—an interpolation into 
the text of a prayer taken from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. Thus 
the “martyred King” was made to pour forth as his own com- 
position the effusion of a heroine named Pamela; and the 
apparent “ plagiarism” gave a most opportune handle to Milton 
and his friends, who wrote against the book, either to deny its 
royal authorship altogether, or to cast a stain on the King, if he 
wrote it. Lauder declared that he had only dealt with Milton in 
Milton’s own way. If he was so great a culprit for putting forged 
*‘ quotations” from Masenius to the credit of Milton, what was 
Milton for having forced a poor printer to interpolate the royal 
journal of devotions with a prayer from a romance, that he might 
have the opportunity of exposing the interpolation ? 

It is easy to understand how the fraud of Lauder brought 
entire discredit on the opinion that Milton owed a great deal to 
foreign sources. There can be no doubt that, like other great 
poets, he was an extremely learned man in his own line. Nor 
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again, with the examples of Virgil and Shakespeare before us, 
can it be denied that the very greatest poets have often helped 
themselves with no grudging hand from the works of their pre- 
decessors. A study of Milton, which would trace out all his 
quotations, all his allusions to earlier poets, and all the passages 
in which he has imitated them more or less closely, would be a 
most interesting and instructive occupation, and it would require 
a vast amount of poetical lore to follow out every detail. Many 
pages could be filled at once with passages in which he is more 
or less deeply indebted to Homer and Virgil alone. This kind of 
free use of predecessors does not amount to plagiarism, and it 
would be absurd to expect a great writer in any department of 
literature—poetry, history, science, or theology—not to use the 
treasures of other authors before him. It is different when 
particular touches of beauty are directly copied, or when a plan 
or character is adapted without any attempt at assimilation. The 
interest of the subject is, at all events, quite enough to excuse us 
if we examine a little more closely the case before us, as it is 
borne out, not by garbled quotations, but by real passages; and 
as to these, we shall confine ourselves almost exclusively to 
Masenius and his Savcotis. 

The Sarcotis was published in 1654, and Milton’s epic in 
1661. The former was therefore certainly extant when the latter 
was given to the world. The first book of Sarcotis explains 
the origin of the title, as Adam and Eve are blended together 
under the name of Sarcothea—that is, of human nature ; or, 
more literally, the Goddess of Flesh. The pith of the poem 
is found in the argument prefixed to each book. In the first 
we find “‘Adam and Eve represented as the parents of the human 
race, and established in a Paradise of pleasure, but Satan 
(Cacodemon), being envious of their happiness, plots its over- 
throw. Against Sarcothea (the embodiment of human nature 
in its highest perfection) is arrayed Lucifer, under the Greek 
designation of Antitheus (the enemy of God). Sarcothea is 
supported by different protecting powers, likewise distinguished 
by Greek appellatives—Areté, or Virtue; Agapé, or Charity ; 
Themis, or Justice ; Elpis, or Hope; Dianoea, or Reason and 
Mind ; Metancea, or Sorrow and Repentance. On the other 
hand, leagued with Antitheus, are the Furies, Fraud, Death, 
Sickness, Old Age, Toil, Poverty, Hunger, &c., upon whose 
intervention the issue of the matter depends. 

In the second book of Paradise Lost, some of the allegorical 
figures mentioned above are faintly delineated, but not in a 
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sufficiently marked manner to prevent their present introduction 
here appearing an irrelevancy in the question at issue. Our 
readers are probably aware that Milton’s original intention was 
to give Paradise Lost to the world in the form of a tragedy. 
In the Cambridge manuscripts are to be found two different 
sketches of the early design to the following effect— 


THE PERSONS. 

Michael—Chorus of Angels—Heavenly Love—Lucifer—Adam—Eve 
—Faith—Hope—Charity. 

The second plan is identical with the first, with the exception 
of the introduction of the Evening Star, Divine Justice, and one 
or two more allegorical characters. In the plan of the fifth act, 
which is to represent the banishment of our first parents from 
Paradise, they are presented by an angel with Labour, Grief, 
Envy, War, Famine, Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, 
Fear, and Death; whilst Faith, Hope, and Charity, are given 
for comfort and instruction. 

The second book of Sarcotis contains the demon’s fraud, and 
the temptation of Sarcothea to eat the forbidden fruit. Man 
subsequently flies the face of God, and covers his nakedness 
with leaves, is punished, and ejected from Paradise to till the 
ground with the sweat of his brow. ‘The serpent is accursed 
by God, and the infernal hosts are led by Lucifer into Paradise. 

The poem opens with the following lines— 

Principium culpz, stygizeque tyrannidis ortum, 
Et que sera premunt miserandos fata nepotes, 
Servitio turpi scelerum, poenaque malorum, 
Pandimus. O sacrz moderatrix, Diva, poesis, 
Que citharze quondam nervos artemque regebas 
Jessiadz, faciles ad carmina suffice vires. 
Non mihi Pieridum Nymphez, Cirrhzque recessus, 
Nec Pheebea placet laurus, nec oliva Minerve, 
Pegaseusve liquor, priscorum somnia vatum. 
Pro Musis Divina parens, pro culmine Cirrhe, 
Major Olympus erit; fundet mihi dulcior undas 
Gratia ; Palladium vincet Sapientia Numen. 

Tu ceeptis, O Diva, fave, nostrosque labores 
Dirige inoffenso per secula pristina cursu. 
Quo me cunque rapis, sequar impiger : omnia namque 
Te ductrice patent, rerumque occulta tueris, 
Prima opifex, nostra spectatrix prima ruine. 


The opening lines of /aradise Lost will instantly suggest 


themselves— 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
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Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater name 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly muse! that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the begirining, &c. &c. 


Parts of the Latin passage seem likewise imitated in the 
seventh book— 


Descend from heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar 
Above the flight of Pegasean wings, &c. &c. 
Thou with eternal wisdom didst convene, 
Wisdom, thy sister, &c. &c. 


Milton’s exquisite picture of Paradise in the fourth book would 
seem to have drawn its copious imagery from the following— 


Est locus Auroram propter, roseumque cubile 
Tethyos, et nati clara incunabula Pheebi, 
Protopatris natale solum, quo primus in agro 
Lusit, et innocuz libavit gaudia vite. 
Hortorum decus hic, et amoeni gratia ruris 
Vernat, inoffenso nunquam spoliata decore. 
Quidquid Achzmenio nares demulcet odore, 
Blanditurque oculis, verisque meretur honorem, 
Hoc Charites posuere loco: domus ipsa Favoni est 
Plaudentis levibus per aprica silentia pennis. 
Exulat omnis hyems. Nullis vexata procellis 
Hic rosa succumbit ; nullo expallescit ab Euro 
Nascendo moriens ; non Sirius ardor anhelam 
Decoquit, aut rapto flaccescit languida succo. 
Inviolatus honos violz est, et tota juventus 
Chloridis zterno pandit labra florida risu. 
Nullus Hyperboreo Boreas glacialis ab axe 
Infestas ventorum acies, niviumque procellas 
His infundit agris; nullis hic cana pruinis 
Arva rigent, nullo coalescunt frigore lympha. 
Aurea perpetui surgunt palatia Veris : 

In medio laxatur humus, fontemque perennis 
Spirat aque, lateque sinum telluris inundat, 
Infundens avidis felicia balnea pratis. 

Flumine quadruplici manat fons, divite ripa, 
Quem vehit illimes complectens alveus undas. 
His fecunda vadis atque obstetricibus arvis 
Tellus lata parit, nullisque exercita rastris 
Respuit agricolas, et duri vomeris usum, 
Nature contenta bonis, Zephyrique favore. 
Pomiferis late sylvis, et fructibus omnem 
Implet ager campum, nec marcescente vigore, 
Poma sub ezternis nutant argentea ramis. 
Blanda voluptatis concessaque munera, vite 
Presidium, facilisque neci medicina fugande. 
Hic indulta Diis verum mortalibus arbor 
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Interdicta viret: pulchros habet aurea fructus, 
Praesagosque malique, bonique, omnisque futuri. 
Heu ! comperta nimis memoro, dudumque probata. 
Posteritas mihi testis erit, magnusque Parentum 
Ordo docet : tantis etenim pulcherrima campis 
Sarcothea, infelix virgo et lacrymabile nomen, 
Sarcothea his przeerat custos, heresque perennis, 
Ni male consultas pandisset fraudibus aures, 
Hostibus auscultans, et foedera pacta relinquens. 
Hanc consanguineam terre, massamque rubentis 
Informem limi, primo Sapientia rerum 

Artifici finxisse manu, formamque dedisse 
Creditur ipse suam, Disque immortalibus unam 
Equasse, ut dignam patriz transcriberet aulz. 


In the third book of Masenius, the monarch of hell assembles 
his states, and divides the world amongst different members of 
a his sacrilegious troop. In the fourth and fifth books the poet 
, abandons the plan previously formed of following the destiny of 
Adam and Eve, and occupies himself entirely with the action of 
his embodied passions, such as Avarice and Pride, besides intro- 
ducing several mythological characters. In the third occurs the 
following passage— 

Quantus erat Xerxes, medium dum contrahit orbem 
Urbis in excidium, et Salaminia litora complet 
Classibus ? angustus nimium est, trabibusque ferendis 
Deficit Oceanus: sitienti flumina Marti 

Decrescunt, tantumque capit vix Greecia ferrum. 


Ventis jura dedit, durosque infamibus Euros 
Increpuit flagris, &c. 


And in the tenth of Paradise Lost— 


Xerxes, the liberty of grace to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 

Came to the sea; and, over Hellespont 

Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d, 

And scourg’d with many a stroke the indignant waves. 

Sarcotis contains, in addition to these curiously similar pas- 

sages, one which is perhaps the most singular of all. Milton, 
in the last book of Paradise Lost, makes St. Michael relate to 
Adam and Eve the history of what shall succeed the flood, 
and say, eoncerning the Tower of Babel— 


Ht God (who oft descends to visit men 

1 Unseen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their dgings), them beholding soon, 

1 Comes down to see their city, ere the tower 
Obstruct Heaven-towers ; and in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to raze 

} Quite out their native language, and instead, 
1] To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
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Among the builders ; each to other calls 

Not understood ; till hoarse, and all in rage, 

As mocked, they storm : great laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down to see the hubbub strange 

And hear the din ; there was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named. 


And in Sarcotis— 


Hinc instant centumque viis, centumque lacertis, 
Partitimque urgent operam molimine magno, 
Donec opus tollant immensum ; audacia factum 
Juvit, et excelsi tentarunt atria Cceli. 

Excordes animi! quisquamne impuné Tonantem 
Provocet, aut paribus tentet certamina nervis ? 
Riserunt Superi, facilique errore loquentes 
Involvunt, coeptumque ingens vox dissona solvit: 
Et jacuit vacuo confusa Superbia nisu. 


These are only a few of the endless comparisons we might 
exhibit did time and space permit. In case, however, that any- 
one should still cling to the notion that Milton never availed 
himself of any previously published work, we will quote a passage 
from Ramsay’s Poemata Sacra, one of the works mentioned by 
Lauder as having helped to furnish the materials for our great 
epic. In the serpent’s address to our first mother, Milton makes 
use of the remarkable and far-fetched siete of a ship working 
into port against wind— 


With tract oblique 
At first (as one who sought access, but fear’d 
To interrupt,) sidelong he works his way. 
As when a ship by skilful steersman w rought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail : 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye. 


Ramsay applies the same to Satan tempting our Saviour— 


Ut sanctum pectus non hoc penetrabile telo 
Viderit ; ut vento portum qui forte vetante 
Non potis est capere, is malos et lintea vela 
Carbaseosque sinus obliquat, tendere recta 
Qua nequit, incurvo radit vada cerula cursu : 
Sic gnarus versare dolis, et imagine falsa 
Ludere Tartareus coluber, contingere metam 
Se non posse videns primo molimine, cursum 
Mutat, et ad palmam converso tramite tendit. 


We think it also extremely possible that Milton should have 
had access, through his foreign communications, to many Latin 
works, unknown then, and still unknown to the world at large. 
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‘To some this may appear to account for Milton’s avowed prefer- 
ence for Paradise Regained, since parents ever set most value on 
their genuine offspring. The most interesting part of the question. 
however, to the admirers of the poet, is that which relates to the 
process of assimilation by which he made his own the ideas and 
expressions of earlier writers. Still, after the parallel passages 
adduced above, it can, we think, hardly be said that the question 
raised by Lauder must be dismissed as an utter absurdity, and 
that we are not forced in some measure to qualify Milton’s own 
account of his poem, as dealing with— 


Things wzaltempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
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A Uisit to the Jsle of Man. 


BY CAPTAIN W. C. DE VERE, R.N. 


(Concluded from Page 484.) 


Our next visit was to Peel, the castle of which—now in ruins 
—was the scene of so many interesting events described in 
Peveril of the Peak. ‘The distance between Ramsey and Peel is 
about sixteen miles, and we took a jaunting-car. It was a lovely 
morning. ‘The first part of the drive took us through Lazayre 
and Sulby. Next we came to Ballaugh, a small, scattered village, 
with a fine modern church. Formerly, a lake existed in the 
neighbourhood ; and from a turf-bog hard by was excavated, 
some years ago, a splendid specimen of the Irish elk, which 
measured—according to the account given to me—thirteen feet 
in height, and eight between the points of the horns. Other 
relics of the past, interesting to the antiquary, have also been 
discovered in this locality. From Ballaugh we soon reached 
Bishop’s Court; and as the scenery is very pretty, we stopped to 
wander through the grounds. On the right hand of the road 
stands the Bishop’s palace, surrounded by pleasure-grounds and 
flowers. On the left, an open gateway invited us to the glen to 
which it gave entrance. I have already described these glens, 
which have many features in common; but I cannot take leave 
of this one without bearing testimony to the magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons—the largest and finest I ever saw—under the shade 
of which the walk winds for a considerable distance, until it 
reaches a pretty piece of artificial water, which rolls down the 
dell under the deepest of shades, embraced by banks of the bluest 
of blue bells, and fringed by the delicate lady-fern, the growth of 


which is most luxuriant in haunts such as this, in which it delights 
to dwell— 

Where the copsewood is the greenest, 

Where the fountain glitters sheenest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

There the lady-fern grows strongest. 


This lovely glen is wooded thickly on each side, a pathway wind- 
ing along beside the stream for its whole length. The lower 
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part is a rare picture of natural and artificial beauty. In the 
upper, Nature reigns without the rivalship of her fair sister. 

In the vicinity of Bishop’s Court are three Runic crosses, one 
of which is said to be the finest in the island. They are in very 
good preservation, among other carvings displaying the figures of 
warriors, horses, and boys; and on one is the representation of 
what appears to be a stag-hunt. They are stated to be of the 
eleventh century, and bear inscriptions. 

Proceeding onward towards Peel, the road crosses the Vale of 
Glen Willin. Looking down it to the right, a scene of great 
beauty opens to the view. It is narrow in extent, and thickly 
wooded. ‘The rivulet, which threads its way in music through 
the vale, is small also—a mere brooklet. Here and there were 
patches of pasture, upon which sheep and goats were dotted 
about. At the extremity, between two rising headlands, was an 
exquisite glimpse of the blue sea. Having reached the summit 
of Cray Willin—a long and toilsome ascent—upon which stands 
the Church of Cronk-y-Voddy, another most picturesque view 
presents itself. The road descends on the opposite side with 
many windings, through a valley, the steep sides of which are 
densely hung with borders of larch. It was different in cha- 
racter from anything we had yet seen, and we looked upon it 
with delight, almost fancying that we had lit upon some Swiss 
pass. At the bottom of the hill appeared the opening to the 
Glen of Rhenass, and the broad river foaming along under a 
suspension bridge. Alas! that it was not a stone one—the only 
fault that the eye could detect was one of man’s making! Leav- 
ing our car at the bottom of the hill, we walked up the glen 
by a pathway through the wood, feasting our eyes upon the 
sparkling river that rolled its waters tumultuously down to the 
plains, with many a leap and bound over its rocky bed. It 
was on this side that we expected to see the cascade of which 
we had heard so much, and we stopped and listened frequently 
for the thunder of its waters—but in vain. The cataract was 
no more—a narrow thread trickling down the scarred cleft in 
the hill’s side was all that remained of it. The glorious summer 
weather in which we had so delighted had done its work; and 
until the rains returned to their home in the hills there was no 
chance of seeing the Fall of Rhenass. 

Following the course of the river through valleys, and with 
mountains around us everywhere, ere long we emerged upon 
the road which leads between Douglas and Peel, at a spot 
called Ballacraine. There we turned to the right, and, before 
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long, came upon the handsome new church of St. John, which 
boasts remarkably well-proportioned spires. Close to this church 
is old Tynwald Hill, a conically shaped mound of no great 
size, in all probability an ancient tumulus, or Norse barrow. 
It is cut into a succession of steps, or small terraces, from the 
bottom to the top, which, though not now very clearly defined, 
are nevertheless sufficiently traceable. From a very early date in 
the history of the island, it was the custom to proclaim the law 
from this mount; for which purpose the ruler used to proceed 
thither, surrounded by the court and great officers of state. He 
mounted to the summit, and thence published aloud to the 
multitude assembled at his feet each new edict. It must have 
been a striking ceremony, and singularly enough, it exists to the 
present day. Upon any new enactment, the lieutenant-governor 
has to read it from that spot in state. Such ceremonies are 
called “ Tynwald Courts ;” and “Acts of Tynwald” is a term 
synonymous with “ Acts of Parliament.” It is a curious relic of 
ancient custom. 

Bidding farewell to this remarkable spot, we saw before 
long the ancient towers and walls of Peel Castle, looking 
down upon the sea from the black rock which they so majesti- 
cally crown. <A gentle descent takes us into the town; and 
leaving our car at the inn we start off to visit this venerable and 
romantic relic of the feudal times-—a most interesting monu- 
ment of the past greatness of the “Lords of Man.” It is the 
only thing in Peel to call for particular notice; the town itself 
being now nothing but a fishing village (though of old a re- 
nowned place for smuggling), a fact our olfactory nerves did 
not long leave us in ignorance of, after entering its narrow, 
ill-ventilated, and worse cleansed streets. It is picturesquely 
situated on the shores of a small, semi-circular bay, with a sandy 
beach, upon which were hauled up numerous fishing-boats ; while 
the offing was alive with craft of the same nature, shadowing the 
blue sea with their brown sails. 

Rising abruptly from the sea, a narrow channel running 
between it and the land, across which a causeway stretches, 
is the castellated rock forming the western boundary of the 
bay. Dark, frowning, and austere, it is a grand object to 
look upon. The waves thunder round its base, throwing 
clouds of spray all over it in the north-west gales, that so 
frequently sweep over this coast in winter. A fine stone pier 
extends from the town to within a short distance of the rock, 
giving just sufficient room for small vessels to run inside, and 
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moor securely in the little harbour thus formed, the causeway 
before mentioned, further off to the west, forming a perfect 
protection in that direction. At the end of the pier are steps, 
and boats always in readiness to take visitors across. Jumping 
into one of these, a few strokes of the oars land us at the 
base of the worn and slippery steps that lead up to the old gate 
by which we gain admittance. Here we are taken possession of 
by a bombadier of artillery, the sole garrison of this once well- 
manned and formidable fortress. He instantly begins his well- 
learned and oft-practised lesson, and we know what we have 
to expect and endure from the first utterance of his “ Here you 
will observe.” 

Forcing back the ancient gate, studded with iron bolts, upon 
its rusty hinges (an antique relic which does honour to the heart 
of oak of which it was formed centuries ago), we enter these 
venerable walls, and a flood of thoughts in connection with its 
history rush upon the mind. Here reigned the early Norse Kings 
of Man, whose fleets rode in the bay at their feet, ready at all, 
times, for war or predatory excursions. Here lived in late times 
the rulers of the house of Stanley, by one of whom, in the year 
1500, the massive walls were built, which still, though in ruins, 
surround the castle, cathedral, church, &c., enclosing five acres 
within their embrace. Then rose on our memory the principal 
personages of the historical time of the Stuarts, associated with 
whose stronghold we have such vivid pictures in the delightful 
pages of Peveril of the Peak—James, seventh Earl of Derby, and 
tenth Lord of Man of that house, who fell a victim to his loyalty, 
and to the treason of those who thought it no crime to dethrone 
and murder their king ; Charlotte de la ‘I'remouille, his countess; 
the “ fair-haired” William Christian, her betrayer and her victim ; 
and Fenella, that exquisite conception of Scott’s, the elfin sprite 
with soul of fire. There is an old mullioned window still here, 
which, of course, we were directed to “observe,” as the tra- 
ditionary spot at which that wildest and most spiritual creation of 
the poet’s genius used to stand gazing down upon the roaring 
waves, her heart burning with visions of hate and vengeance, 
or breaking with a love hopeless, unutterable, and more im- 
passioned than that of Juliet. It was from this spot that she 
took that desperate leap into the surge beneath, for the purpose 
of following the boat that carried away him she loved! The 
creation of the poet has already gained her a place among the 
characters of history. 

Passing through this massive postern, the walls of which are 
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many feet in thickness, we enter a green enclosure of softest 
turf. In the centre is a large square grassy mound, from which. 


the ivy-clad, dilapidated walls can be traced all around. The | 


purpose of the mound has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Close by, rises the ancient tower and keep of the castle, mossy 
and ivy-grown, in the dark recesses and caverns of which luxuriate 
ferns of many kinds in profusion, the rare and beautiful “ Asple- 
nium marinum” in particular. Near it stand the venerable 
remains of the two churches—one, that of St. Patrick, said to 
be the oldest in the island; the other, dedicated to St. Germain, 
its first bishop, who lived in the sixth century, and once 
the cathedral. The first is of an unknown antiquity; the last 
dates its restoration, or its existence, as others affirm, from 
the year 1245. Further to the westward, stands a compara- 
tively perfect round tower of the Irish type. On the side facing 
the sea it is faded and worn, by the action of the air upon 
its surface—the opposite side being smooth by contrast. The 
fact of its close proximity to both the churches affords a strong 
presumption in favour of the “Campanile” theory. I am not 


aware that this very striking specimen of the Round Tower has. 


been observed by writers on that subject, and it may be worthy 
of their notice. Within the sacred walls of the churchyard are 
many gravestones; and it is still a favourite place of burial. 


Many of them mark the graves of shipwrecked mariners, whose- 


bodies have been cast upon these desolate rocks. Here they 
have found a home, and rest in peace, while the wintry gale 
drives through the ruined walls and towers above them, and the 


sea rages beneath. 
* * * * * * 


Taking the road by the seashore for our return, we halted for a 
few minutes at the top of a hill, about two miles from the town, to 
gaze once more upon a scene of touching beauty and _ historic 
interest. The sun was setting in a cloudless, burning sky. 
The wind had gone down, and the slumbering sea lay panting in 
the light of his slanting beams, which glanced along in one broad 
track to the shore, where, dispersing, they lit upon the crests of 
the faint ripple that danced unceasingly in a flashing curve along 
the whole line of the white strand, here and there wet, and 
reflecting in brilliance the rosy tints of the western sky. The 
fishing-boats lay almost motionless, just heaving upon the gently 
undulating glassy swell, upon which their long shadows wavered 
serpentlike. From the sea, separated from the mainland by a 
-belt of gold, rose the rocky islet, surmounted by its pile of dark 
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ruins, their outlines standing out, clear and distinct, from the 
glowing background, and their battlements tipped with light by 
the sunbeams which sparkled on the polished ivy leaves. The 
great shadow of the whole mass, rock, ruin, tower, and turret, 
stretched towards us across the bay, as if to recal us, or to bid us 
a mournful farewell. 

* * % % 

The reader has gone with me, I trust, far on the road to 
Douglas already. We have left behind us Laxey, its pretty 
valley, and rich mines, its giant overshot water-wheel, two hundred 
and twenty-six feet in circumference, perpetually whirling round 
and round, and forming an artificial cascade nearly seventy feet 
in height. Continuing our road, up hill and down valley, and 
gaining new views both of country and coast at every turn, we 
at length reach the hill of Kirk Onchan, from which we obtain a 
commanding view of Douglas, and its noble bay of semi-circular 
shape, with a diameter of two miles between its extremities of 
Douglas Head and Bank How. 

The town, which is clean and handsome-looking, is built at the 
southern extremity of the bay, extending along about one-third of 
its sweep, and reaching to about the same distance up the gradu- 
ally rising hills inland. If its bay is wide, its harbour is small, 
being formed by a deep creek just inside Douglas Head, which 
runs some distance inland, and into which a pretty river, wide 
and shallow, flows. It is protected from the sea by a pier, and 
many vessels line its quays. Close outside is Douglas Head, a 
fine rocky promontory, with its lighthouse and tower. The 
scenery surrounding Douglas is of a very different character from 
that of Ramsey. ‘There the mountains and glens are near, and 
the effect is romantic; here the mountains are only seen in the 
distance. ‘The views are more extended, and of a more pastoral 
character. ‘The waving outline of the land yields the eye a 
constant variety. The neighbourhood is pretty, rather than 
grand or imposing, though there are spots where, by the co- 
operation of nature and art, great beauty is obtained. Such 
is Kirk Braddan, half buried amid its old oaks, and the Nunnery, 
where the ruins, though small, throw an air of antiquity over a 
scene, rich and varied. 

Both these places are within an easy walk of Douglas. In the 
former is an old church, which the surrounding trees seem to 
rival in antiquity. Under their shadow flows peacefully along, 
with many a winding turn, a dark stream, its level course 
unbroken by aught save at the banks, where the roots of the 
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trees have been laid bare by its action, and amongst which its 
waters flow with a soft murmur. In the gloomy graveyard are 
some of the finest Runic headstones we had yet seen. 

Pursuing a path, partly by the river, and partly across some 
lovely fields, filled with wild flowers, and happy, shouting children 
gathering them—a spot which recalled the line, 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own— 


we crossed the pretty stream, here grown more swift and noisy, 
by a picturesque bridge, and entered the grounds of “the 
Nunnery.” 

Though it retains the ancient name, nothing now remains of 
its sacred character, save a small part of the chapel, which 
includes a timeworn gateway, and some windows of Gothic 
architecture. It is sad that it should have been allowed to fall 
into such a state of decay; but the hand of man has been its 
most relentless enemy. ‘Time would have dealt gently with it, 
but bigotry would not endure it. Alas! that history should have 
to relate that what was intended to stand for ever to the glory of 
God, should have been purposely mutilated and destroyed by 
men calling themselves sofdiers—yet such was its fate! The same 
history bears undying testimony against them for the barbarities 
they practised towards the unfortunate, unoffensive, and innocent 
nuns. Imprisonment in caverns was the mildest form of their 
malice. ‘They exposed them to the elements in clefts of the 
rocks by the seashore during the ebb and flow of the tide. 
Lastly, rivalling the Turks in cruelty, they tied them up in sacks 
and flung them from the rocks into the sea! 

The town of Douglas calls for no particular remark. It 
seemed to be thriving, and a good deal of building in the neigh- 
bourhood is going on. It is becoming a fashionable watering- 
place. Beautifully situated as it is, possessing such good houses, 
villas, and streets, fuil of handsome shops, the wonder is, that it 
should not attract a great many more of our pleasure-seeking 
community. The Castle Mona Hotel, standing in the midst of 
its pretty, well-kept grounds, at a considerable distance apart 
from the town, above the shore to the eastward, and com- 
manding beautiful. views, is an imposing object. It.was originally 
the palace of the Duke of Athol, and built at great cost. 

Another pretty walk from Douglas is that to Port Saudric, 
about three miles on the old road to Castletown. Crossing a few 
fields that intervene between the road and the coast, and follow- 
ing the direction of a stream, we come to the cliffs (down which it 
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rolls in picturesque cascades) that surround a beautiful horseshoe- 


-shaped little bay—bold headlands bounding its entrance on each 


side, and the blue sea looking lovely in the distance. ‘The cliffs 
—principally red sandstone—worn by the action of the air and 
water upon their surface, are profuse in vegetation. From their 
numerous clefts and crannies spring bushes of the green and 
gold gorse, or tufts of purple heather. Here and there a screen 
of shining ivy climbs up the warm-coloured rocks, half-concealing 
them from the view, and mingling with the grass and briars at the 
top, falls over in heavy masses and long wreaths that wave in the 
wind. On every ledge is a thick cushion of the sea pink. Almost 
every little chink seems to harbour a plant of the wild snapdragon, 
with its bright yellow blossom, tipped with pink, or the curious- 
looking sedum, with its circle of thick fleshy leaves, and tall 
spikes of greenish flower. 

Scrambling down a precipitous path, we reach the bottom, 
where are a few fishermen’s huts. Here is a steep pebbly beach, 
upon which, on its side, lies the fishing-boat, overspread with 
nets, and through which the rill channels its way to the sea— 
that insatiable monster which cries, “ More, more!” to all the 
rivers in the world. On each side were giant rocks, hollowed-out 
caves in the cliffs, and the crisping wave murmured at our feet. 

A foot-path winding along at the top of the cliff, I determined 
to follow it all the way to Castletown, instead of pursuing the 
road. Many were the lovely spots I saw in consequence, to 
enjoy which, the beaten track must be left for the still lone 
solitude. The fresh sea-breeze blew in my face as I walked 
round steep St. Ann’s Head, and descended to the bay into 
which the Santon river flings itself. 

The wide bay that lay spread out before me was Derby Haven. 
It is a mile across, and the islet bounding it to the east, upon 
which stands a fine ruined tower, and what appear to have 
been the walls of an abbey, is St. Michael’s. ‘The isle is only 
separated by a narrow channel, dry, I believe, at low water, 
from the broad, low promontory of Longness, which stretches 
far to the southward, and is connected with the mainland but 
by the low sandy isthmus that separates Derby Haven from the 
wide and beautiful bay of Castletown. 

Between King William College and Castletown is Hangs Hill, 
the spot upon which William Christian, before alluded to, was 
shot at the instance of the Countess of Derby, after the return 
of the Stuarts, but not before he had been tried in the legally- 
constituted courts of the island, and found guilty of having 
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deserted her cause, giving up her territory, her army, which 
he commanded, and her person, to the army of the Parliament. 
There are various opinions upon this matter; some affirming 
that he was not a traitor, but the saviour of his country, 
and that the cause was hopeless. Be that as it may, the fact 
is incontrovertible that he abandoned the cause he had sworn 
to defend, without firing one shot in its defence. The noble 
lady, whose murdered husband’s blood was hardly yet dry 
upon the block at Bolton, whom he had vowed to protect 
with his very life, and whom, if he had had any manhood or 
chivalry in him, he ought to have died joyously for, he gave 
to the dungeon, and, for all he knew to the contrary, to an 
ignominious death. ‘Truly I think he met his just reward! 
At the time, it was stated, his execution caused considerable 
excitement, and was thought a too high-handed measure on the 
part of the countess. He belonged to an ancient and powerful 
family in the island, and there are many of his descendants to be 
found to the present day. 

Castletown, built upon the shores of the noble bay of that 
name, is of considerable size and importance, and not so modern 
in appearance as Douglas, though far inferior to the latter in 
point of size, wealth, and position. It is the capital of the 
island, and was long the residence of the governor. The great 
object of interest in it is Castle Rushen, that grim and venerable 
keep, whose battered walls have withstood so many sieges. 
With a short notice of it, I shall bid the town firewell. 

Crowning a rock which rises in the centre of the town—frown- 
ing down upon it, and looking far away over the extensive bay 
and open sea in the distance—stands the solid pile of Castle 
Rushen. It is said to have been erected about the year 960, 
by a Danish prince called “ Guttred,” whose bones to this day 
lie within its walls. First, exteriorly, extends a fine stone glacis, 
which history attributes to Cardinal Wolsey, during the time of 
the guardianship of Edward, sixth Lord of Man. Within, is the 
moat, surrounded by a battlemented wall of solid masonry, not 
less than twenty-five feet in height, and nine thick. At regular 
intervals along the top of this massive wall are built towers, no 
doubt with a view to flank its approaches. Behind this wall, but 
with a space between, stands erect, to the height of about eighty 
feet, and in the form of an oblong square, flanked on each corner 
by four other larger and stronger towers, the keep, the walls of 
which are in many places no less than twelve feet thick. In 
size it is one of the largest specimens now remaining in this 
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country of Gothic castles, and its aspect is grand. In remote 
times, when Man was an independent kingdom, its sovereign used 
to reside in this castle, keeping state in warlike and barbaric 
splendour. Its subsequent history was one full of romance and 
vicissitudes. Passing through the town, I walked round the shore 
by Scarlet Head to the celebrated marble quarries of Poolvash. 
At Scarlet Head, the coast, though not very lofty, is singularly 
rugged and wild. This aspect is probably caused by the 
protrusion from below, through the lime and sandstone strata, 
of quantities of igneous rocks. ‘Trap dykes traverse the shore 
in parallel directions ; and Scarlet Head is one mass of basaltic 
rocks, tumbled and heaped about in every variety of form and 
position. 

The Poolvash quarries present nothing remarkable. The 
marble, however, is pretty— grey, and full of shells. The 
neighbouring limestone rocks on the shore contain beautiful 
fossiis of that formation. I did not regret my visit to them 
when I looked across the bay to Port St. Mary—between two 
and three miles off—a little bay within a greater one, behind 
the shores of which the green hills rise in gentle undulations. 
It was a scene deeply impressive in its tranquil beauty—a gentle 
breeze just darkening the surface of the bay with a touch light 
as an angel’s wing. Steering in from the sea in the direction of 
the port— 


Her sails 
Giving their bosom to the buxom wind, 


was a fine merchantman, the only ship visible upon that broad 
expanse. 

I stood for awhile upon the summit of the high land above 
the quarries, to gaze upon this fair scene, and upon the bold 
outline of Spanish Head and the Calf of Man, that precipitous 
rock, separated from it by a narrow sound, through which the tide 
runs tumultuously, whirling and foaming round Kitterland, a low 
islet in the midst. ‘The western coast of the Calf is steep, and 
its cliffs rise toa height of between four and five hundred feet. 
Spanish Head is a stern bluff of nearly the same perpendicular 
elevation. The two grand masses of rock frowned upon each 
other, and upon the setting sun at their base. Many a tale of 
shipwreck and disaster their rocks could tell—they have often 
echoed the shriek of despair, mingled with the thundering of 
the mighty waves at their feet, and the roaring of the tempest 
overhead. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE Marquis de Villiers had taken leave of his cousin an hour 
sooner than usual, and was walking home very fast, when it 
suddenly occurred to him, just as he was going to cross the 
Park, that it was only ten o’clock, and that it might still be 
possible to ascertain that evening what truth there was in the 
report he had seen in the newspaper. He thought of calling 
for that purpose at a house in a small street at the furthest end 
of Pall Mall, the same which we have already had occasion to 
mention. It was not ostensibly a place of resort for the émigrés ; 
but, from the fact that it was entirely inhabited by Frenchmen, 
it naturally became one of their habitual haunts, and it was 
always there that the earliest intelligence as to news generally 
interesting to their party was sought for and obtained. The 
Marquis hesitated a little about going so far out of his way ; 
but just as he was debating the point in his own mind, some- 
body coming from the Park passed him very quickly, and in 
doing so looked hard at him, as if trying to make out who he 
was. He also cast an investigating glance on this person; but 
it was too dark for them to see each others’ faces, and the 
stranger went on. The Marquis watched him for a moment, 
and then, having made up his mind to go to the house near 
Pall Mall, he crossed the road and walked very fast in that 
direction. The moon was now shining on the side of the 
pavement he had taken, and it was almost as light there as if 
it had been day. Suddenly, he perceived that somebody was 
following him; at any rate, he heard steps behind him which 
seemed to be measuring their pace on his. He hurried on, 
carefully listening to ascertain if this was really the case. To 
test the matter, he went on slower for a little while, and then 
whoever was behind him went slower also; he then almost ran, 
and the footsteps likewise changed to a run. Upon which, the 
Marquis stopped short and turned suddenly round. London 
VOL. VIII. PP 
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was at that moment full of agents of the French police, whose 
business it was to watch the proceedings of the émigrés; and 
he had no notion of arriving at the house of his friends thus 
escorted. ‘Turning, therefore, as we have said, suddenly round, 
he confronted the man who was dodging him, and at once 
recognised the person who had passed him before. He went 
straight up to him, and, though very little inclined just then 
to merriment, he could hardly help laughing when he saw a 
well known red-faced individual, panting with the effort of keep- 
ing up with him. 

“What! is it you, La Mothe!” he exclaimed. “Thank God! 
This is providential. I need not go any further: you can tell 
me all I want to know.” 

Our readers will remember that it was in M. de La Mothe’s 
room that the last interview between Guillaume and the Marquis 
had taken place. The chief business in life of that good man 
was to find out and retail amongst the French exiles all the 
news that could interest them. 

When he recovered his breath, he stammered out—“ And who 
the deuce did you think was at your heels?” 

“Why, my dear friend, I thought it might be somebody whom 
I had no wish should see me go into your house. It was for 
your sake I went slow and then fast, and then ended by coming 
suddenly back upon you. And it was lucky I did so, for you 
are the very person I wanted to see.” 

“And I wanted, too, to see you. I did not know you again 
on the dark side of the street. I was longing to tell you all I 
have heard, and to know if you have had any further details. 
Good God! was there ever such confounded ill luck !” 

“T know nothing but the dreadful report,” the Marquis said. 
“‘T want to hear the truth of it.” They were standing together, 
near the railing of the Green Park, and glanced around them 
to see if they were alone. There was nobody on that side of 
the pavement. “Is the news as bad as I have heard?” M. de 
Villiers asked. 

“Bad?” La Mothe repeated. “ Why, it is as bad as anything 
can be. They are all taken; no doubt, by this time, tried, which 
means, of course, condemned to death.” 

* All of them ?” 

“ All but two.” 

“ Which two?” 

“Des Aubrys and Saulny.” 

The Marquis seemed hardly able to make out the sense of 
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those last words. His heart was beating violently, and the blood 
rushing to his head. La Mothe went on—‘It was that first 
terrible catastrophe that saved Saulny; otherwise, he would have 
been taken with Cadoudal and the rest, and poor Guillaume also. 
So that, on the whole, it was better perhaps as it was.” 

“What do you mean?” the Marquis said, controlling his 
agitation. 

“Well, that it was better for poor Des Aubrys than to be 
executed, even though in such good company.” 

“ But I thought you said that Saulny and Des Aubrys were safe 
—that they were come back ?” 

“Saulny is come back. I have seen him. But Des Aubrys—- 
then you don’t know what happened ?” 

“No, I told you I know nothing. Good heavens! can’t you 
speak! For God’s sake, don’t keep me on tenter hooks !” 

“Well then—but I suppose, of course, you know when and 
where our poor friends were to land in France ?” 

“Yes; on the coast of Normandy, by the cliff——” 

“Exactly; by the cliff at Biville. Three hundred feet high! 
It is dreadful to think of. And you know how they ascend ?” 

“Yes; by means of a rope with knots, I suppose. It has 
often been done.” 

“Yes ; a rope is fastened at the top of that perpendicular rock. 
It is wonderful, really, how many people have been able to make 
the ascent. And to think that the boldest, the most active—and 
we might well add, the bravest—who tried it 4 

“For heaven’s sake, no digressions,” the Marquis ejaculated. 
“T want facts—only facts.” 

“Now don’t be impatient with me, my dear friend. Let me 
give you the sad account in my own way. I am unhappy enough 
as itis. This is exactly what Saulny told me. He will not get 
over it for a long time, I can assure you. Well, it seems that the 
weather was dreadful that night; so dreadful, that when they got 
near to the cliff, all of them, and even the leader himself, thought 
that it was impossible to attempt the ascent that night, and that 
they ought to wait till the next day. Guillaume alone urged that 
they would be losing precious time ; and that if they could not all 
scale the cliff in that fearful gale, there was no reason why 
one of them at least should not accomplish it, and give notice of 
the approaching arrival of the rest to their friends, who might 
otherwise be discouraged and disperse. He said that, being the 
youngest and the lightest of the lot—ah! he might well have 
added the bravest, too—he begged to make the trial. They all 
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objected at first, and tried to dissuade him; but at last his 
urgency prevailed, and it was agreed upon that he should attempt 
the ascent. He was put in possession of the necessary pass- 
words; the most important documents were secured within a 
belt round his waist ; and then, laying hold with his hands and 
his feet of the fatal rope, the signal was given, and in a second 
he was drawn up out of sight.” Here poor La Mothe covered 
his face with his hands, and murmured, “It is too shocking.” 

“Go on, go on!” the Marquis cried, deeply agitated. 

“It seems that at that moment a tremendous gust drove the 
vessel away from the coast. ‘The wind was blowing from the 
land, fortunately for those on board of her, but not for poor 
Guillaume, who was twice lifted up by the violence of the hurri- 
cane, so that those who were looking down from the top of the 
cliff saw him in an almost horizontal position, holding on by the 
rope, but unable to climb. They made, on their side, the most 
desperate efforts to draw up the cable with his weight attached to 
it—but they were struggling against the hurricane, and the wind 
was more powerful than all their united strength. With horror, 
they saw him raised a third time in that terrible manner; then 
a cry was heard—-only one—and all was over.” 

“OQ my God! my God!” the Marquis moaned, with his face 
hidden in his hands. He who, a moment before, had felt it 
difficult to resist a painful feeling when he thought Guillaume 
had come back, was now weeping—yes, bitterly weeping—over 
the certainty that he would never return. 

La Mothe was sobbing also. However, he soon added the 
few remaining details he had to give. When the storm subsided, 
and daylight came, poor Guillaume’s corpse was found. His 
companions committed the care of his lifeless remains to M. 
de Saulny, his friend, and, except himself, the youngest of their 
number. He conveyed them to England, and sadly and re- 
verently consigned them to a humble grave, at the place nearest 
to the coast where a Catholic priest could be found to perform 
over them the offices of religion. ‘The papers Guillaume had 
taken with him were removed; but the little crucifix which was 
hanging round his neck was buried with him. It was found 
clasped in his right hand, a token, no doubt, of what must have 
been his last act and his last prayer at the moment when he 
loosed his hold of the rope, on which the fate of his young life 


depended. 
M. de Villiers remained for some time silent after the narrative 


was ended. He seemed oppressed, bewildered, and in a state of 
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gloom so much resembling despair, that La Mothe was quite 
frightened, and told his friends that if he had had the least idea 
that the Marquis was so much attached to Des Aubrys, he would 
never have informed him of his death in so abrupt a manner. 


CHAPTER V. 


After a night of the most intense agitation, during which he 
had not even attempted to lie down, and when he had somewhat 
recovered from the bewilderment into which La Mothe’s account 
of Guillaume’s tragical end had thrown him, M. de Villiers 
thought with terror of the duty which had devolved upon him. 
Every word and circumstance connected with his last interview 
with poor Des Aubrys recurred distinctly to his mind, and every 
other feeling was absorbed in that of a profound compassion, 
deepened, or rather, perhaps, sharpened by remorse at the re- 
membrance of thoughts and wishes which he had indeed struggled 
against and repelled, but which, nevertheless, seemed to upbraid 
him now with having in some sense desired the catastrophe 
which it was his terrible task to break to Charlotte. He was 
tempted to curse the strange fate which had made him, of all 
people, the depository of Guillaume’s last wishes and the bearer 
of this appalling news to the woman he loved. He had, however, 
accepted the charge, and perform it he must. Des Aubrys’ words, 
which had so often rung in his ears, seemed to haunt him now 
with fearful distinctness—“ You will take care how you tell her of 
my death, for she loves me, and the blow will be a terrible one.” 

There was no time to lose: the blow must be inflicted on one 
whose happiness he would willingly have died to secure. He 
felt he must provide against her hearing suddenly what it might 
kill her so to learn. In a few hours the news would be in every 
one’s mouth. The newspapers had already adverted to it. The 
newsmen might be even then vociferating it aloud. He trembled 
as this occurred to him, mused for a minute or two on the best 
course to pursue, hesitated a little, and then made up his mind. 
About two hours after sunrise, he went down to his sitting- 
room, opened his bureau, took from it a sealed parcel, and 
went out. 

It was a fresh bright morning. Charlotte, delighted with the 
beauty of the weather, was sitting, at about nine o'clock, at the 
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window, paying apparently more attention to the trees and 
to the sky than to the book in her hand. Louisa was writing 
at a table near another window, which looked on that part of 
the garden on the side of the entrance door. The room which 
the two girls jointly occupied was a pretty one; large, cheerful, 
and sunny. It bore, as rooms sometimes do, the stamp of the 
tastes, pursuits, it might almost be said of the characters, of 
those who inhabited it. There were plenty of books on the 
shelves on both sides the chimney. ‘The blue-papered walls 
were adorned with religious pictures, and between two little 
white beds stood a beautiful ivory crucifix, and a fpriedieu 
before it wide enough for two persons to kneel on it at the 
same time. An abundance of flowers on the tables mingled 
their perfuune with the sweet scents which a soft autumnal 
breeze was wafting from the lawn; and everything in this peace- 
ful home-sanctuary seemed to speak of piety, study, youth, and 
happiness. 

The bell of the garden-door rang. Louisa looked up from 
her writing, and saw that it was the Marquis coming in. He 
said something to the servant, and then, with his back leaning 
against the wall, and his arms crossed on his chest, he stood 
waiting. Louisa was quick-sighted, self-possessed, always more 
mindful of others than herself. ‘These qualities gave her a good 
deal of presence of mind, and a power of perceiving promptly, 
and acting judiciously, in cases where there was a need to: 
be met or a danger to be guarded against. ‘The very moment 
she set eyes on M. de Villiers, a sudden terror shot through her - 
mind. She could see him from where she sat, though he could 
not see her, and was at once struck with his paleness, the strange 
look in his face, and a sort of gloomy despondency even in his . 
way of standing. All this, together with the unusual hour of his. 
visit, made her suspect that something was amiss. But she did 
not utter a word. ‘I'wo thoughts were uppermost in her mind: : 
Charlotte in the full security of her happiness, and Mrs. Percival 
always more or less ailing and suffering from a disease which the 
least emotion increased. She had to consider how to deal with 
them both, in what, as a presentiment told her, was going to prove - 
a terrible moment. She got up, but before she could reach the 
door, a servant opened it. Before he had time to speak, she 
said, ‘Show M. de Villiers into the library. My father is out, 
but I will go down to him directly. Do not on any account let 
Mrs. Percival know he has called.” 

Upon this, Charlotte exclaimed, quite surprised, “What do. 
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you mean, Louisa? Is there anything you know that you have 
not told me?” 

“ No, nothing whatever, I assure you. I give you my word of 
honour, I have not,” Louisa answered ; but as she was going out 
of the room, one of those sudden instincts of the heart, which are 
almost like inspirations, made her turn back and say, “Charlotte ! 
dearest Charlotte, I know nothing. I have heard nothing. But 
in case, dearest, in case we should be about to hear of some 
great misfortune, let us ask of God to give us strength to submit 
to His will, whatever it may be.” 

She kissed her sister, and left the room. But those words 
were not uttered in vain. It sometimes happens that persons 
are saved from death by a branch which breaks their fall, and 
though it wounds them on the way, they reach the ground 
bruised, indeed, and perhaps with broken limbs, but alive. And 
those words of Louisa’s served the same purpose. They pre- 
cipitated Charlotte from her pinnacle of security and happiness, 
and threw her into an agony of apprehension, of which Guillaume 
was of course the object. For it is ever thus: the mind flies 
to whatever is most dear and precious; it passes in an instant 
through every stage of fear and hope, terrified, but yet refusing 
to admit to itself the possibility of a misery, by the side of which 
all other miseries would be as nothing. ‘The unhappy girl kept 
repelling with all her might the bare idea of such a grief as was, 
alas! hanging over her head; but it was, perhaps, those minutes 
of cruel suspense which saved her life under that crushing blow. 

Louisa stayed away about half an hour. ‘Then she came in 
with a face as white as a sheet, and red swollen eyes. Charlotte 
was kneeling before the crucifix. When the door opened, she 
started up. ‘The two girls looked at each other, and Charlotte 
gave a fearful cry. Louisa threw her arms around her, forced 
her back to the /viedieu, and fell down with her before the 
crucifix. It was there Charlotte received from her trembling 
hands the sealed parcel; it was there she heard from her quiver- 
ing lips the fatal news. It was there that the flood-gates were 
opened, and the full tide of sorrow poured its deep and bitter 
waters over her young head. It was there that for many a long 
hour she remained, prostrate and almost lifeless, in a deep swoon 
or in speechless anguish. When she opened her eyes again it 
was almost dark. Above her, the white form of our Lord on the 
cross was faintly visible. It seemed to be looking down with 
divine pity on His child, weeping and suffering at His feet. 

A writer of our day—Alfred de Vigny—has said that there is 
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not a more fearful encounter than that of youth and despair, 
when they meet in a human heart. Fearful, indeed, is such an 
encounter; but it can never exist when faith has not first died 
away. Faith sanctifies and consecrates the hard and painful 
union of youth and sorrow, and sometimes makes it lasting in 
this world, for faith is the guardian of holy affections as well as 
of eternal hopes ; it forbids us to forget, it sets its seal on all the 
sacred treasures of our lives. But from every soul where it ripens 
it banishes despair; despair, the gloomy tenant of mean and 
effeminate hearts ; despair, with its ghastly train, crime, madness, 
and suicide, or its less dark but miserable sequels, reckless dissi- 
pation, contemptible weakness, wretched oblivion of past joys 
and past sorrows. 

No, despair never came near Charlotte de Nébriant’s heart. 
In the midst of her anguish she heard those mysterious accents 
which from the heights of Calvary descend into the lowest depths 
of affliction, and bring to the soul not consolation only, but, we 
might almost say, a strange nameless joy, which the world does 
not dream of. But that awful and divine language is never heard 
but when the shattered heart is utterly desolate, and not even a 
ray of human consolation shines on its darkness. 

There is little to relate concerning the year which followed that 
sad day. Guillaume’s death did not bring about any apparent 
change in the habits of the dwellers at Elm Cottage. To the 
eyes of indifferent persons it was just the same peaceful quiet 
abode it had always been. A landscape, in the same way, is not 
changed because the sun has ceased to shine upon it. The 
brightness of Charlotte’s smile, which had been the sunshine of 
that home, had for ever passed away. After a long illness, she 
had recovered both her strength and her beauty, which had been 
for a short time impaired. But, like her life, her beauty had 
undergone a great change. She had wished to wear mourning 
for Guillaume, as if she had been his wife ; and when the Marquis 
saw her again, for the first time after his death, she was dressed 
like a widow. She did not seem to him a whit less lovely in that 
mournful garb: her sorrow only served to increase the affection- 
ate respect, the silent worship, he paid her. No change took 
place in their mutual intercourse, or in his daily visits. They 
were his only enjoyments in life, and he felt so persuaded that 
an unguarded word, or even look, might lead to the loss of that 
happiness, that he kept a strict watch over himself, in order not 
to betray the least token of a feeling beyond that of friendship. 

Henry Devereux, also, continued to come every evening to 
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Elm Cottage. He was always speaking of leaving London, but 
never seemed able to fix a day for his departure. The Marquis 
and he became much greater friends. They were, indeed, as 
intimate now as was possible for two persons of such different 
ages and position. 

Charlotte, though she did not sing any more herself, was 
fonder than ever of music. When Louisa played on the piano- 
forte, she liked to withdraw into a dark corner of the room, 
where her tears fell unobserved. Henry would then sit a little 
while by the instrument, and when, after Louisa had done play- 
ing, he talked to her rather longer than usual, a momentary 
gleam of pleasure shone in Charlotte’s blue eyes. One day, 
when this was the case, the Marquis’ eyes happened to meet 
hers. She glanced at Henry and Louisa, as if to communicate 
to him her impression, in hopes he would confirm it. But he 
read more truly Devereux’s heart than she did, and shook his 
head. ‘Though she did not perceive the meaning of the look 
he at the same time fixed upon her, she felt disappointed that 
her mute question had not received the answer she wished, and 
the animation, which had for a moment appeared in her coun- 
tenance, passed away, and gave place to its now habitually sad 
expression. 


| 


Potes on Early Frish Wistory. 


“THE position of Ireland,” says a distinguished French writer 
of the present day, speaking of what may be called the prehistoric 
ages of the West, “had saved her warriors from the sword 
of Cesar, and her children from the rod of the pedants who 
were to follow in his train. It was not there, as in Britain, 
that the chieftains of clans were seen aping the orators of the 
Forum, and paying rhetoricians for teaching their children a 
patois of Latin, or, as in Armorica, the descendants of the Druids 
sueing for and occupying the chairs of the public professors, 
and teaching their fellow countrymen the language of those 
conquerors by whom their own had been drowned in blood.”* The 
singular isolation of Ireland enabled it, whether for good or for 
evil, to escape in great measure the influence of the civilisation, 
such as it was, of the Roman Empire; and this fact may probably 
lie at the foundation of many of the characteristic customs of the 
race which thus preserved unbroken the traditions which it had 
brought with it in its earliest migrations. ‘This consideration 
may well be thought of a more than merely antiquarian im- 
portance ; and, at all events, it comes in to add fresh weight 
to the many overwhelming reasons for desiring that the publica- 
tion of the existing documents relating to the ancient history 
of Ireland should be urged on with all possible industry. 
Professor O’Curry, in one of his instructive and exhaustive 
lectures on “‘The Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish History,” 
delivered at the Catholic University of Ireland during the Ses- 
sions of 1855 and 1856, remarks that “the History of Ancient 
Erinn is yet entirely unwritten” ; and that “in fact there is no 
History of Ireland save in name.” Since those words were written, 
much has been done to put the materials which are accessible to 
ordinary research into a popular and instructive form; but the 
writers who have done us this great service would be the first to 
confess that more still remains to be done—the work, in fact, of 
a whole generation of scholars is required to give us in detail 


* Villemarqué : Za Légende Celtique. 
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what we already know partially. It is in the hope of awaken- 
ing the curiosity and exciting the attention of some amongst 
those who have the power and the will to cause the void to 
be filled, that the present notes are thrown together. It will, 
we think, appear that the character of what is known is far 
too interesting and attractive for us to be content with a half- 
knowledge on such subjects. There may be some nations whose 
early records, however full of detail, are in reality as uninteresting 
to the philosophical historian as if they were the stories of mere 
battles of “kites and crows,” as Hume, we believe, con- 
temptuously and foolishly called the Anglo-Saxon history. But 
Hume himself could hardly have ventured to speak thus of 
the early records with which we are concerned. 

The History of Ancient Ireland or Erinn may be said to 
terminate with the death of Brian Boroimhe (pronounced Boru) 
in the year 1014. From that year to the landing of Henry II. 
at Waterford in 1171, regular government seems to have been 
in abeyance, no central authority controlled the provincial kings, 
territorial chiefs waged war upon each other, until intestine 
strife and national profligacy invited and facilitated the work 
of the foreign Conqueror. ‘The History of Ireland, thus under- 
stood, is the History of an ancient race, with a language, customs, 
literature and polity perfectly unique, whose civilisation and de- 
velopment were suddenly stopped at the point where the other 
nations of Northern and Western Europe commenced their 
career. The materials for this history exist in an immense 
number of miscellanies of undoubted authenticity and antiquity, 
preserved in the public libraries of England, Dublin, and 
the Continent. These miscellanies are written chiefly in the 
Gaelic language in every stage of its development, from the 
dialect which was already obsolete when St. Patrick arrived 
in Ireland, in 432, down to that of the year 1650, when 
the Rev. Geoffrey Keating composed his History in the 
language as it is at this day spoken and written. The chief 
depositories of these treasures are the libraries of -Trinity 
College and the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin ; that of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, the Imperial Library 
at Paris, the Burgundian Library at Brussels, and that of St. 
Isidore’s and others at Rome. ‘They comprise the annals of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, genealogies of its kings, pedigrees 
of its chiefs, historical tales, tales of pure imagination, and 
tracts relating to religion and the ecclesiastical state of the 
country, as well as to the laws and customs of Ancient Erinn. It 
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is scarcely possible to over-estimate the value of these collections 
to the historian, the philologist, or to those whose special duty 
it is to legislate for Ireland. ‘Their importance in the two 
first aspects is now to a certain extent recognised in the world 
of letters, but by the statesman they have not yet been ap- 
preciated as they deserve to be. 

The customs of England form the common law of England ;— 
whether these customs approve themselves or not to educated 
reason and modern discoveries matters not. From them spring 
the municipal laws which regulate our lives and our relations 
with our fellow men. ‘These customs, and this common law, 
have their analogies in the customs, and conmon law of Ancient 
Erinn, which still influence the habits and modes of thought of 
the great body of Irishmen at the present day. They are to 
be found, for the seeking, in these ancient records, and when 
found and considered in a spirit of fairness there is little doubt 
but that they will explain apparent anomalies in the national 
character, dispel prejudices, and materially influence legislation 
on questions relating to Ireland. Much has already been done 
in discovering, deciphering, translating, printing and _ editing 
the manuscripts to which reference has been made, by men 
now living or but lately passed away. Amongst the foremost 
of those to whom thanks are due, four stand pre-eminent :— 
Eugene O’Curry, late Professor in the Catholic University of 
Ireland, and John O’Donovan, both dead; the Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Senior Fellow of ‘Trinity College Dublin, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Graves, Bishop of Limerick. ‘These four gentlemen long worked 
in harmony together, in what to them was a labour of love, 
and by their cooperation brought to bear upon the object of 
their research an amount of industry, varied knowledge, scientific 
attainment and truthfulness rarely combined. It is surely an 
encouraging symptom—this hearty union between the most dis- 
tinguished members of the two Irish Universities, for the attain- 
ment of an object of the utmost importance to Irish interests. 

Eugene O’Curry, in his capacity of Professor of Irish History 
and Archeology in the Catholic University of Ireland, delivered 
a course of twenty-one lectures, in the years 1855 and 1856, on 
the manuscript materials of Irish History. ‘These lectures evince 
extraordinary research and patient investigation in fields of litera- 
ture hitherto unexplored, and whilst they disclose an almost 
inexhaustible supply of matter of the deepest interest to the philo- 
logist and historian, they convey great general information, in an 
unstudied style, totally free from obscurity save such as is inseparable 
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from the subject of which they treat. Many extracts might be made 


from these lectures to prove the truth of the foregoing description;. 


the few following, however, taken at hazard, must suffice for the 
readers of this paper. To deeper students we recommend the 
perusal of the entire work from which they are taken. 

In his lecture on Genealogies, the roth of the series, O’Curry 
quotes largely from a celebrated Irish writer, Donald McFirbis, 
who lived in the seventeenth century, who was a historian by 
profession, and, according to the custom once prevalent in 
Ireland, by hereditary descent. This writer’s works are all 
composed in the Irish language, and are in great part transcrip- 
tions from treatises of a date many centuries preceding his own 
time. McFirbis, after enumerating the three kindred tribes by 
which, in ancient times, Ireland was successively invaded and 
colonised, namely, the Fir-bolgs, the ‘Tuatha-de-Danaans, and 
the Milesians, gives, from very old authorities, the following 
descriptive particulars of each. 


“ Every one who is white of skin, brown of hair, bold, honourable, 
daring, prosperous, bountiful in the bestowal of property, wealth 
and rings, and who is not afraid of battle or combat; they are the 
descendants of the sons of Milesius in Erinn. 

“ Every one who is fair-haired, vengeful, large ; and every plunderer; 
every musical person; the professors of musical and entertaining 
performances ; who are adepts in all Druidical and magical arts ; 
they are the descendants of the Tuatha-de-Danaan in Erinn. 

“Every one who is black-haired, who is a tattler, guileful, tale- 
telling, noisy, contemptible ; every wretched, mean, strolling, un- 
steady, harsh, and inhospitable person; every slave, every mean 
thief, every churl, every one who loves not to listen to music and 
entertainment, the disturbers of every council and of every assembly 
and the promoters of discord among people, these are the descendants 
of the Fir-bolgs in Erinn. But, however, the descendants of the 
Fir-bolgs are the most numerous of all these.” 


McFirbis goes on to say, “this is taken from a very old 
book.”—(O’Curry p. 224, ed. 1861.) 

A little further on O’Curry gives an account of the rebellion 
of the mere rent-paying and unprivileged classes of Erinn,—the 
Aitheach Tuatha (incorrectly anglicised Attacots)—against their 
lords, in the first century of our era. ‘The rebellion was successful, 
the king and the chief part of the nobility were destroyed, 
and the leader of the rebels placed upon the throne. However, 
after an interval, Tuatha, the sovereign de jure, was gladly wel- 
comed back to the the throne by the people “ who were tired 
out by the inability of the usurping ruler to govern the nation 
in peace and order.” It was this Tuatha who imposed on the 
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people of Leinster the tribute which, consisting chiefly of cows, 
was called “ Boromean,”—‘“ Bo” being the Gaelic for a cow. The 
levying of this tribute, which was the cause of much war and 
bloodshed, was abolished in 680, at the solicitations of St. 
Moling, but was revived by king Brian—who hence received 
the title of Boroimhe—to punish the adherence of the men 
of Leinster to the cause of the Danes. The Danes—by the 
Irish annalists named “ Lochlanns,” which is interpreted to mean 
* skilled at sea”—came to Ireland about the year 820, nearly con- 
temporaneously with their first descent upon English shores. 
For more than two hundred years they laid waste the country, 
plundered religious houses, destroyed books and national records, 
oppressed and enslaved the natives; until, as in England, they 
set up a monarch of their own race in 866, and ruled the 
land which they had desolated. 

Whenever the history of Ireland is written, an interesting 
chapter will have to be devoted to this Danish period—for though 
we now know little, and hear less, of their connection with 
Ireland, undoubtedly they left their mark upon it for much 
evil and perhaps for some good. Keating thus speaks of them : 
“ Before these ravages of the Danes, there were four flourishing 
universities of principal note in the kingdom of Ireland: one 
at Armagh which was filled with seven hundred students, 
as appears expressly by an old roll discovered lately in the 
library of Oxford; the university of Dunda-Leath Glas, the 
university of Lismore, and the university of Cashel, with many 
academies and colleges of smaller account; but they felt the 
destroying sword of these barbarians, who had no regard for 
learning or learned men.”—(Vol. 2. p. 162, ed. 1809.) On the 
other hand, they built and made permanent settlements in the 
cities of Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford, and there engaged 
in commercial pursuits. After many a hard fought field, they 
were at last vanquished at Clontarf, by the great Brian Boroimhe 
who was killed, at the very time of victory, in the year ror4, 
at the age of eighty-six. 

We might illustrate our remarks upon the great promise of 
interesting matter to be discovered by further research into 
the old documents, by what we are already acquainted with 
in the case of this great man. We know something about 
him, but not as much as we could wish. He was truly a repre- 
sentative Irishman : as a warrior, legislator, and administrator, he 
stands very high, and the story of his achievements in peace 
and war, if told as it ought to be, would shed a bright light upon 
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the period immediately preceding that of national disaster. This is 
not the place to enlarge upon the life and times of this Irish hero, 
but allusion may be permitted to one matter connected with him, 
which, though trivial in itself, has done more to ear-mark the 
Irishman of the present day than any other act of his eventful 
life. The matter is thus related by O’Curry, page 214. “ Previ- 
ous to the time of the monarch Brian Boroimhe (about the 
year 1ooo) there was no general system of family name 
in Erinn ; but every man took the name either of his father or 
grandfather for a surname. Brian, however, established a new 
and most convenient arrangement, namely, that families in future 
should take permanent names, either those of their immediate 
fathers or of any person more remote in their line of pedigree. 
And thus, A/uireadhach the son of Carthach, took the name 
of Mac-Carthaigh (now Mac Carthy); ‘Mac’ being the Gaedhlic 
for son. ‘Turloch the grandson of Brian himself, took the name 
of O'Brian, or the Grandson of Brian, ‘O’ being the Gaedhlic 
for grandson, and so as to all the families throughout the 
kingdom.” 

In the enumeration of ancient Irish miscellanies, the purely 
imaginative tales in prose and verse should not be overlooked. 
From such sources lessons may be learnt of the inner life, the 
modes of thought and feeling, the objects of popular love and 
aversion, and all the thousand incidents making up the every 
day life of the people to whom they are addressed. How much 
will not the historian owe to the works of Thackeray and Dickens? 
How much has he not already learned from Fielding and his 
contemporaries? The reader will therefore hear with pleasure 
that the supply of ancient authentic Irish tales is so abundant, 
that it would if printed fill 8000 folio pages. Their dates range 
from the commencement of our era down to the year 1000 : many 
of them have already been translated into English. A large 
and separate section of these tales is now, and from time im- 
memorial has been, known by the designation of “ Fenian,” 
because they relate to the exploits of the soldiers of Erinn,—in 
Gaedhlic, “‘Fiana Ereann”—or to those of their most distinguished 
chief Finn Mac Cumhail—pronounced Mac Cool. The name 
of Fenian, now so portentous, has been borrowed from these 
ancient warriors, who flourished and became extinct in the third 
century, and it cannot be doubted that the recital of their exploits, 
however imaginary, influences at this day the thoughts and conduct 
of many of those who have assumed the long-forgotten name. 
The famous Finn Mac Cumhail died in the year 280. 
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We believe that we may also expect, from further research into 
these Irish documents, to learn a good deal more than we at present 
know upon the interesting subject of Druidism. The miscellanies 
to which reference has already been so often made, offer a rich 
mine to the explorer in this branch of knowledge. In the records of 
ancient Erinn already published and in print, we catch incidental 
glimpses of the Druid. He interprets omens, reveals future events, 
controls and directs the elements, and revels in incantations and 
magical arts. But we find no systematic or detailed account of 
his position, his functions, his system of doctrine, his relation 
to the masses, or his influence in the society among which he 
lived and exercised his office. ‘This omission ought to be sup- 
plied now that the means of doing so are within reach of the investi- 
gator. It is certain that Druidism existed in Ireland long before 
Ceesar wrote his Commentaries, or Tacitus his Treatise on German 
Customs, and that the Gaedhlic word ‘“ Drouad” was the name of 
the Druidical priest, familiarly used in Erinn centuries before the 
Latin or Greek language was heard in the island. It is also 
certain that whatever may have been the system of Druidism, 
whatever may have been its hold upon the Irish people and their 
chiefs, and however it may have blended with, and moulded the 
laws and institutions of Ancient Erinn, it succumbed, apparently 
with wonderful facility, before the preaching and labours of St. 
Patrick and succeeding Christian missionaries. 

St. Patrick commenced his mission in 432, and closed it at his 
death, in 493. In the interval between his coming to Ireland and 
his death, he overthrew an ancient and long established religion, 
he introduced a new one which he succeeded in making part and 
parcel of the laws and institutions of an ancient and not unlettered 
race, and he left behind him a name which, after fourteen cen- 
turies, has still a magic power among millions of the human race. 
‘These are facts to be pondered on, explained, and written about 
by some future historian, who, holding aloof from modern polemics 
and sectarianism, shall draw from our archives the story of a 
career which has a special interest for every one who loves great- 
ness and admires those who achieve it. A careful examination of 
those Irish records will doubtless settle some points of controversy 
which have been started by the prejudiced and sceptical. For 
instance, some of the moderns affect to doubt that St. Patrick 
derived his commission from Rome or acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Holy See. O’Curry, at page 373, quotes from 
the Book of Armagh a portion of a Canon copied from a book 
written by St. Patrick, which is conclusive on the question. 
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The original is in Latin, of which the following is a translation :— 
“Moreover if any case should arise of extreme difficulty and 
beyond the knowledge of all the judges of the nations of the 
Scots (the Irish were so called), it is to be duly referred to the 
Chair of the Archbishop of the Gaedhil, that is to say of Patrick 
and the jurisdiction. of this Bishop of Armagh. But if such 
a case as aforesaid, of a matter at issue, cannot be easily dis- 
posed of by him-~ with his counsellors in that investigation, 
we have decreed that it be sent to the Apostolic See, that is 
to say, the Chair of the Apostolic Peter, having the authority 
of the city of Rome.” 

Another extract given by O’Curry (p. 377) from the “ Zeabar 
breac,” (Anglicc— Speckled Book”) sets at rest two questions 
controverted by modern writers. The quotation is a translation 
from the ancient Irish; it is as follows,—‘ Another division of 
that pledge which has been left with the Church to comfort 
her, is the Body of Christ and His Blood which are offered upon 
the altar of the Christians. The Body, even, that was born of 
Mary, the Immaculate Virgin, without destruction of her vir- 
ginity . . . . and which was crucified by the unbelieving Jews ; 
and which arose after three days from death, and sits upon 
the right hand of God the Father in Heaven, in glory and 
dignity before the angels of Heaven.” 

It may here be remarked that the only word used to signify 
the Mass, in Irish, both in ancient and modern written docu- 
ments, and in the language as still spoken, is “‘ A¢frionn,” evi- 
dently a word imported from the Latin, and the same as the 
English word offering. There are few places in Ireland, where 
the peasant cannot point to the “Pare na n’aferin” (the field 
of the offering) as the hallowed spot where the priest, in the 
days of persecution, offered up the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Among other subjects of interest treated of in the ancient 
Irish documents, are the colonisation of Scotland by the Milesians 
with the transfer of the name of Scotia from Erinn to its northern 
neighbour; and the invasion of Ireland, some centuries before 
the Christian era, by the Picts. We may confidently expect that 
new light will be thrown and new views suggested upon these 
questions—both of national import—by a thorough investigation 
of these ancient manuscripts. 

In the year 1852, the Irish Government issued a commission 
to several noblemen and gentlemen distinguished for their 
literary attainments, appointing them to direct the transcrip- 
tion, translation, and printing of the ancient laws of Ireland, 
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and the preparation of the same for publication. Under 
the auspices of this Commission much has been effected ; 
but much more remains to be done. Additional agencies should 
be set to work, with ample means, in order to realise an object 
which should be accomplished with the utmost speed—the 
/ collection, arrangement, translation, and publication of the 
entire body of Irish literature, both prose and verse, which 
now exists in a fragmentary state, in the various capitals and 
public libraries of Europe. In considering the means adapted 
to this end, it should not be forgotten that whatever illustrates 
the history of the Celts, throws a light upon the ancient 
history of every portion of the United Kingdom. ‘The Celtic 
element is large in the population of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland, and at this present day it is predom- 
inant in Ireland, Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland. 
It advances to and permeates every country in the globe where 
the British flag waves, or to which British commercial enterprise 
penetrates. 
The complete elucidation of Celtic literature and_ history 
may be mainly promoted in three different ways: first, by 
1) the establishment in all our universities of a Chair of Celtic 
History and Archeology; secondly, by collecting into one 
central establishment—from abroad by means of diplomatic 
agency, and from home archives by means of persons competent 
to the task—the various Celtic manuscripts scattered throughout 
Europe ; and thirdly, by the appropriation of funds from the 
national purse, sufficient to secure the arrangement, translation, 
and publication of these ancient records, and to give effect 
in all other respects to this truly national object. Let us 
hope that even at the present moment, when attention is so 
strongly drawn to the urgent necessity of remedial measures 
for Ireland, which must be allowed to have a still “more vital 
importance than can be claimed for literature and archeology, 
the great object which we have been endeavouring to present to 
public notice will not be forgotten. 


. 


Lhe Roman Cardinals, 


THE course of public events has lately caused a good 
deal of attention to be directed to questions connected with 
the character in which the present Pontiff claims, as his 
predecessors have always claimed, the headship of the 
Catholic Church. We cannot but be glad that matters 
of this kind are receiving some consideration ; for inquiry 
will lead to a knowledge of the truth; and in this, as in 
every other point of Catholic doctrine and practice, the 
best defence of the Church against her enemies is that 
the truth should be widely known. At the same time 
it is true that the good which results from the discussion 
of questions of Theology and Canon Law by non-Catholic 
writers is by no means unmixed with evil. Much error 
is sure to be mingled with the truth thus propagated. 
Men are induced to write upon deep subjects, of which 
they have acquired none but the most superficial know- 
ledge; the views they express are often distorted by 
prejudice—either the genuine growth of the author’s own 
mind, or the result of his deference to the taste of the 
readers whom he addresses ; and, even where conscientious 
study has been given to the matter, and no prejudice 
interferes, there is still a curious fatality at work, which 
often seems to lead the well-informed and well-disposed 
author into blunders little short of preposterous. Even 
the most respectable of our opponents are rarely above 
that line of hostile tactics which consists in putting forward 
and magnifying the imperfections necessarily found in 
every institution in the working of which the agency of 
man is employed. This argument may be effective against 
Catholics, if any such there be, who conceive that the 
Church is compromised by every want of ideal perfection 
in her dignitaries; but the conclusion to be drawn is, 
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that that Church must needs be divine where, though 
pride, ambition, and other passions may hold sway in the 
breasts of her ministers, all is yet so over-ruled and directed 
that the holiness of the Church itself remains ever free 
from contamination. We hear a great deal about “bad 
Popes ;” but all the badness which is imputed to them 
cannot be shown to have influenced their conduct as Heads 
of the Church. So, again, we are told of the secular and 
political negociations which led to the elevation of some 
particular person to the Chair of St. Peter. But it is 
not proved that after his elevation he showed any want 
of that thorough independence which is a chief requisite 
of his position. 

Again, it is not uncommon to find a writer bringing 
forward, as new and important discoveries, facts which 
are sufficiently familiar to all who have paid any atten- 
tion to the matter in question. It is hinted, or perhaps 
boldly stated, that a jealous watch has been kept to 
prevent these facts coming to the knowledge of any but 
those who can be trusted to make a discreet use of the 
information ; for, it is said, “the rulers of the Church feel 
the danger of allowing too many persons to participate 
in secrets of so delicate a nature.” A reader to whom 
the subject chances to be new will be ready enough to 
believe that he is now admitted to knowledge which has 
hitherto been kept secret from the world at large; and, 
although he may not see what reason there could have 
been for the observance of such secrecy, he will feel sure 
that there must have been some reason, and that the 
disclosure is very damaging to the Church. There is a 
good deal of ignorance on certain points, even among 
Catholics, and many persons are really surprised when 
they are told that the discoveries of Protestant writers are 
often made by dipping into very elementary Catholic 
works, which do not happen to be generally studied. 

We have been led to these remarks by the perusal of a 
little book which is the result of the recent turn of public 
attention to questions regarding the nature of the Papal 
office, and which supplies answers to many of such 
questions, especially in relation to the mode of supplying 
a vacancy in the Holy See. The substance of Mr. Cart- 
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wright’s Papal Conclaves* appeared originally in the shape 
of an article in the North British Review, which is now 
reprinted, with additions, and some corrections, and in a 
very attractive form. Mr. Cartwright, as we learn from 
his preface, has had the benefit of a lengthened residence 
in Rome, which has rendered him familiar with the course 
of recent events in that city. He has also had access to 
some little-known sources of information, especially papers 
discovered in the Naples Foreign Office; and these have 
furnished him with a few illustrations, but not, as far as we 
have observed, with any substantially new matter. The 
source from which his materials are drawn seems to have 
been the voluminous Dictionary+ of the Cavaliere Moroni. 
The subject is one on which attempts at originality would 
have been out of place; and, to whatever source Mr. 
Cartwright was indebted for his materials, he appears to 
have used them with less misconception or unfairness 
than is commonly met with in the writings of a Protestant 
upon a subject so closely connected with the position of 
the Pope. He sometimes treats the errors of individuals 
as if he imagined the Church to be responsible for them ; 
he sometimes assumes the air of one disclosing a new 
and important discovery, when he is only making known 
some point of law or history, which seems elementary 
and familiar to all who have paid any attention to these 
studies:+ and in one instance he has, on_ insufficient 


* Constitution of the Papal Conclaves. By W.C. Cartwright. Edinburgh, 
1868 : p. 236. 

+ Distonario di Erudizione Storico-ecclesiastica. 103 vols., 8vo. Venice, 
1840. The compiler was a member of the household of Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX. This dictionary is once or twice mentioned in the notes, and is 
characterised as ‘‘ A crude jumble of good, bad, and indifferent matter, of 
value so far as it may be regarded to express what are considered in Rome 
to be orthodox views on the topics treated.”” We have no wish to call in 
question the justice of this severe sentence; nor to vouch that the high 
compliment with which it concludes is well deserved ; but we think that the 
charge comes with rather a bad grace from an author whose own work contains 
passages literally translated from the ‘‘crude jumble,” the source being, 
nevertheless, unacknowledged. 

t Thus, he characterises (p. 123) as a “Curiosity of Papal history little 
borne in mind,” the scandal caused by the private conduct of Pope Adrian IL., 
in 868, as recounted by Adrian’s opponent, Hincmar, and the authorities for 
the story are mentioned with some parade. Yet stories parallel to this are 
to be found in some very common Catholic histories. For instance, in that 
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authority, made a serious charge against the Roman 
Court, of which we may have to speak hereafter.* Our 
present purpose is not to criticise Mr. Cartwright, but 
rather to go over for ourselves the ground that he has 
trodden, and lay before our readers some account of the 
proceedings by which a vacancy in the Chair of St. Peter 
is supplied. In the course of our narrative we shall see 
something of the sagacity with which God has inspired 
the rulers of the Church, and which forms part of the 
supernatural gift of prudence conferred upon her by her: 
Author and recognised in her even by her enemies.+ 

The Pope, it is universally known, holds the primacy 
in the Church as the successor of St. Peter, on whom: 
Christ conferred the office, not as a mere personal pri- 
vilege, but to be continued in a line of successors to 
the end of time. The successors of St. Peter are the 
bishops of the city and see which was held by St. Peter 
at his death, namely, of Rome. Hence it follows, first, 
that Rome will never cease to be the episcopal city of 
a line of bishops, wherever individual Pontiffs may from 
time to time fix their residence; and, secondly, that the 
successive Bishops of Rome will always enjoy the pleni- 
tude of authority in the Church which was originally 
conferred on St. Peter. An inquiry, therefore, into the 
proceedings consequent on the decease of a Pope is, in 
fact, an inquiry into the mode of supplying a vacancy 
in the episcopal see of Rome. 
common school-book, Reeve’s Church Fistory, we find a character of the 
Popes of this period, and an anecdote of one of them, which might well 
prepare us for all that Mr. Cartwright has to tell on the subject. This is 
no place to inquire how far the common stories are worthy of credit. 

* The charge is that of having granted to King Henry IV. of Spain a 
dispensation allowing him to separate from his wife and marry again, on 
condition that he should return to his first wife in case no issue were born of 
the second marriage within a limited period. It is of course incredible that 
such a dispensation was ever granted ; and we think we shall be able to 
show what gave rise to the mistake. 

+ We shall make free use of Moroni’s Dictionary and of the Atrchen-Lexicon 
of Wetzer and Welte; and we shall not give particular references to these 
two works. The reader who wishes to pursue the subject, will have no 
difficulty in finding the articles which bear upon it. For statements derived 
from other sources we shall generally quote our authorities at the bottom 
of the page. 
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At the present time, in by far the greatest number of 
dioceses, the appointment of new prelates is in the hands 
of the Pope, who makes the promotion in Consistory. 
In making these appointments, regard is had to the 
recommendations which have been forwarded by persons 
on whom the right has been conferred of making their 
suggestions known; such is the right enjoyed by the 
clergy of many dioceses, and by the Civil Governments 
which have entered into Concordats with the Holy See. 
The ancient course was election by the Chapter of the 
vacant cathedral, and confirmation by the Metropolitan 
or by the Pope; which confirmation could not be refused 
except on some canonical ground. This course is held 
still to be the common law of the Church, although, we 
believe, that it is in actual use nowhere but in the Rhenish 
Provinces. The change was effected gradually, in the 
course of the fifteenth century, by an exercise of the 
supreme power of the Pope. To bear in mind the supre- 
macy of this power will help to clear up many difficulties 
in connection with our subject. The Pontiff can at his 
sole discretion validly abrogate any part of the Canon 
*Law which is of merely human institution, and the change 
may either be confined to a particular instance or be per- 
petual. Thus, Pius IX., in the Brief* by which he established 
the Catholic hierarchy in England, expressly abrogated all 
the then existing peculiar law in force in this country, 
which had continued in abeyance from the time of the 
Reformation ; and, by the same instrument, he made 
provision for the new arrangements required by the altered 
circumstances. 

As the successor of St. Peter acknowledges no superior 
upon earth, confirmation never could have had place after 
an election to the Roman See. The right of election to 
that See is now, and for many centuries has been, in the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, and we will at once proceed 
to say something upon the name, origin, duties, and 
privileges of that august body, reserving to a subse- 
quent article some account of the practices of the 


* “Universalis Ecclesic regenda potestas.” Sept. 29, 1850. 
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earlier ages of the Church. The question on which we 
enter has been involved in great complication and ob- 
scurity by the endeavours of Presbyterian and Jansenist 
heretics alike, who in combating the divine supremacy 
of the episcopal order, or of the Holy See over all, have 
endeavoured to show that the title of Cardinal belonged 
of old to all parish priests, and that the preeminence 
claimed for the Cardinals of the holy Roman Church over 
all ranks of the hierarchy, including even Patriarchs, had 
no foundation ih antiquity ; it was, they said, “the off- 
spring of the ambition of the Roman Court.” On the 
other hand, men have been found who have thought that 
truth and right stood in need of forgery for their support, 
and accordingly we havea letter in Gratian’s collection,* 
where Pope Anacletus, about the year 84, is made to 
give the title Cardo to the Roman Church ; and Bellarmine 
has fallen into the error of quoting on this subject the 
authority of a spurious council, supposed to have been 
held at Rome, under Pope St. Sylvester, in 324. A 
document belonging to the Pontificate of St. Damasus, 
366—384,+ affords us the first unsuspected use of the 
now familiar expression “Cardinal Deacon of the Holy 
Roman Church,” and in the following century the term 
is frequently met with. The controversy regarding the 
meaning of the expression has turned principally upon the 
usage of St. Gregory the Great. The Abbé Bouix, in his 
Treatise on the Roman Court, has collected all the passages 
of this Pontiff’s letters wherein the words Cardo, Cardinalts, 
incardinare, occur, and has submitted them to an elaborate 
discussion: the result is that, in this writer’s judgment, 
Cardinal, in the time of St. Gregory signified any of the 
clergy permanently attached to a church. In later times 
the name was restricted to the clergy of cathedral churches, 
who formed the bishop’s council ; while about the middle 
of the eighth century the use of it became the peculiar 
privilege of the Roman Church. 

The first genuine monument in which “ Cardinal of the 


Holy Roman Church” appears to designate any peculiar 


+ Tamagna: Origini de’ Cardinali, i. 88. 


* C. Sacrosanctus, dist. 22. 
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and exclusive dignity belongs to the year 769, when a 
Council held at Rome, under Stephen IV., forbade the 
promotion of a layman to the Pontificate, unless he were 
first raised to the rank of a Cardinal Deacon or Priest. 
From this time forward the instances are frequent in which 
the title is used in the sense which it now bears. It is clear, 
however, that the Cardinals from the very first were not 
the parish clergy of Rome, but were the standing council 
of the Pope; for although regularly each Cardinal was 
attached to some one of the parishes of the city as his 
Title, yet two or more Cardinals often belonged to the 
same titular church; many were Cardinals without any 
Title at all; and the dignity is often found to have belonged 
to persons not in priests’ orders, who assuredly did not 
enjoy the spiritual charge of a parish. The use of the 
name Cardinal was long continued by the canons attached 
to the Church of Constantinople and in many cathedrals 
of the West. It fell gradually into disuse, and the right 
to it was, by a constitution of St. Pius V., in 1568, 
formally taken away from all but those who had been 
expressly raised by the Pope to this eminent dignity. 
It is said, however, that in some very few cathedrals the 
title is still retained, and we have seen a statement that it 
is claimed by some of the dignitaries of the English 
Protestant Establishment, which in this, as in many other 
points, retains some fragments of the ancient discipline— 
dead, fossilised, and preserved for the study of the curious. 
But we have said enough concerning the antiquities of 
the Cardinalate; we must turn our attention to the existing 
usages regarding it. 

The College of Cardinals is, according to the exact 
definition given by writers on Canon Law,* a College of 
Clerics appointed for the purpose of assisting the Roman 
Pontiff in the government of the Universal Church while 
the See is full, and of supplying the defect when the See 
is vacant. The number of members of this College has 
varied much at different times, those who had attained 
the dignity being often anxious to prevent the depreciation 
of it by the admission of a large number of colleagues. 
Thus, on the death of Clement VI, in 1532, the existing 


* Bouix: Tract. de Curia Romana, p. 55- 
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Cardinals came to a resolution that the number of their 
body ought not to exceed twenty; and a formal repre- 
sentation to the same effect was made to Pius II. But 
it was found that a small number of electors was slow 
in coming to so much agreement as the law required 
for the election of a new Pope; and the City and 
the whole Church suffered great evil from the prolonged 
vacancies in the Holy See. Sixtus IV., therefore, about 
1471, introduced the practice of enlarging the num- 
ber of Cardinals, and Leo X. went so far as to create 
thirty-one at a single promotion. Finally, Sixtus V., in 
1585, fixed the limit to the number of seventy, which 
subsequent Pontiffs have not in fact transgressed, although, 
of course, it is free to them to do so ; for the ordinance 
of one can in no way bind his successors. The Sacred 
College is seldom full, vacancies being purposely kept, 
in order that there may be no difficulty in the way of 
making any promotion which may seem desirable. The 
number of Cardinals at the opening of the present year 
was fifty-three. We see then that the dignity of Cardinal 
can be conferred by no power but that of the Pope; but 
the pontifical will, however expressed, is sufficient for the 
purpose. No particular form of words is essentially 
necessary, nor any peculiar rite or ceremony; although 
in practice the ceremonial which we shall presently de- 
scribe is seldom departed from. There is, indeed, a 
decree of Eugenius IV., that no person shall enjoy any of 
the privileges of Cardinals before receiving the hat and 
other ensigns of the dignity: but the decree, of course, 
has had no binding effect on the successors of Eugenius, 
who have been accustomed, on making known a nomina- 
tion, to dispense with all such requirements. 

The discretion of the Sovereign Pontiff is absolutely free 
from all control ; and to illustrate his thorough independ- 
ence in this matter, Canonists teach that he is no way 
fettered by engagements upon the subject into which he 
may have entered before his elevation to the Chair of 
St. Peter. This entire freedom in making a choice is 
the natural consequence of the responsibility which weighs 
upon him by whom the choice is to be made. How 
weighty this responsibility was felt to be by Pope Paul IIT. 
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we may gather from his words, as given by Raynaldus :* 
“Tf in other business the Roman Pontiff may be a man, 
in the appointment of bishops he should be an angel: 
in adding members to the Sacred College, he had need 
to be a god. Sin in the one function is impious; in 
the other, devilish.” And the Council of Trent terms 
the function of which we are speaking the principal 
among those belonging to the Papal office. In the 
same spirit, Pope Sixtus V. enumerated the qualities 
which should be found in those who are promoted, 
and which are even now regarded as ordinarily neces- 
sary, unless it be deemed that there is ground for a 
special dispensation. These qualifications are in general 
the same as those required in bishops, with this addition, 
that to have an uncle or a nephew a Cardinal, is ordinarily 
an impediment. No doubt frequent recourse is had to 
dispensations in this matter; but the rules which render 
such recourse necessary sufficiently illustrate the spirit of 
the Church, and the sense entertained of the vast im- 
portance of the interests involved. 

In the choice of Cardinals the Popes are accustomed 
to attend to the recommendation of the Council of Trent, 
that, as far as may be found convenient, and provided 
fit persons can be met with, the Sacred College should 
embrace representatives of all the nations of Christendom. 
It is also usual that some members of the principal 
religious orders should be found among those who are in 
enjoyment of the dignity. We may notice in this place 
the ancient customary right of the six great Catholic 
powers—Austria, Poland, Venice, France, Spain, and 
Portugal—to nominate, with the consent of the Pope, one 
of their subjects on whom the Cardinal’s hat is conferred. 
Cardinals who have gained their nomination in this manner 
are not necessarily identical with the Cardinal Protectors, 
of whom we shall speak hereafter. The reader may be 
surprised to hear of the privileges of Catholic sovereigns 
having been enjoyed by a King of England during the 
reign of George II. Yet the fact isso. The person who 
was known in this country as the “Old Pretender” enjoyed 


* Ad ann. 1471, n. 63. 
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at Rome the style and dignity of “James III., King of 
England.” The Pope, Clement XII, allowed him the 
nomination of a Cardinal; and he, with the gracious 
condescension so characteristic of his family, remembered 
the handsome reception which he had met with on occasion 
of a visit to the city of Urbino, and he nominated for the 
purple Mgr. Rivara, who occupied an influential post in 
that place. 

We have said that no particular ceremonial is requisite 
to the valid promotion of any person to the Cardinalate— 
‘any expression of the Pontifical will is sufficient. The 
formalities actually observed have varied at different times, 
but a short description of the existing practice will be 
sufficient in this place. The greatest secrecy is generally 
observed with regard to the promotions to be made. 
In illustration of this we find two anecdotes in Moroni. 
The names of the new Cardinals are published in an 
allocution addressed to the Consistory, and thus are ne- 
cessarily made known to the Secretary by whom the 
draft of the allocution is prepared. In one instance, under 
Gregory XIV, the Secretary Vanessi, after having given a 
pledge of inviolable secrecy, received from the Pope’s 
mouth the necessary instructions, and orders to insert 
his own name in the list. Vanessi was overjoyed: his 
joy was too great for his prudence; and during the short 
interval which elapsed before the Consistory, he allowed 
the secret to be snatched from his mouth by the wiles 
of a Cardinal, himself nephew of the reigning Pope. 
‘Once divulged the news quickly spread, and reached 
the ears of Gregory : he summoned Vanessi to his presence, 
and forced him with his own hand to erase his name from 
the list. On another occasion, when there were twelve 
vacancies to be supplied, Pope Alexander VIII. dictated 
eleven names to his Secretary of Briefs, Albani. Alex- 
ander then ceased speaking, but continued to walk up 
and down the room, unable, as the writer supposed, to 
recollect the last name. “Well, put down the twelfth,” 
at length said the Pope. “How can I,” replied the 
Secretary, “if I do not know what it is?” “Do you not 
know your own name?” was the answer. So Albani be- 
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came a Cardinal, and in 1700 succeeded to the Pontifical 
throne under the name of Clement XI. 

Immediately before the ceremony a private intima- 
tion is commonly sent to those who are about to be 
promoted, in order that they may make all needful pre- 
parations. But several instances have been collected where 
no such intimation was given, and in the list we find 
the names of two well known English Cardinals, William 
Allen and Philip Howard. The recently published life 
of the last-named relates at length the circumstances 
under which he received the news of the honour conferred 
upon him. It is told also of Galbrelli, a general of the 
Cistercians, that he received no previous intimation of 
the honour about to be conferred upon him, and that 
he was engaged in a theological disputation when he 
received notice that Innocent XII. had that moment 
created him a Cardinal; he put the letter into his pocket 
and calmly continued his argument, until the matter 
getting wind the assembly broke out into eager con- 
gratulations. 

The allocution on occasion of the new creation is de- 
livered in a Consistory of the Cardinals. Having dis- 
patched the other business, the Holy Father formally con- 
sults the assembly, with the words “ Quid vobis videtur,” 
“what think ye?” Their Eminences having signified their 
consent by rising and removing the violet biretta which 
they wear, the Pope proceeds: “Ay the authority of Al- 
mighty God, that of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
by our own, We create N. and N. Cardinal Priests of the 
Floly Roman Church, and N. and N. Cardinal Deacons of 
the same, with all necessary and fitting dispensations, deroga- 
tions and clauses.” If he reserves the names of any Car- 
dinals zz fetto, a term to be explained directly, he proceeds: 
“ We reserve other [two] in our own breast, whose names 
shall be declared when it shall seem good to us.” Then 
thrice making the sign of the cross with the right hand, 
he concludes in the usual manner in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. When the name of a new Cardinal is reserved’ 
by the Pope in his own breast, 7” fectore or in petto, of 
course no privileges whatever accrue to the person; but 
if the name be subsequently declared, the nomination takes 
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effect in regard to seniority from the time when the 
reservation of the name was mentioned in Consistory. 
Moreover the Pope will often commit the reserved name 
to a secret writing, which in the case of his death will come 
to the hands of his successor and will operate as a strong 
recommendation, to which effect is generally given. But 
such a recommendation has no binding force, and is some- 
times neglected. 

Much confusion of thought regarding the position of 
Cardinals has arisen from the use of the titles Cardinal 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon: it is supposed that the terms 
here employed are used in their ordinary sense, so that 
it seems difficult to understand how the Archbishop of 
Dublin can be a Cardinal Priest. In truth the terms in 
question merely mark different degrees of precedence 
within the Sacred College, and do not imply any difference 
of order nor even of privilege. As to the original mean- 
ing of the terms, the labours of numerous searchers into 
antiquity seem not to have led to any certain conclusions, 
the subject being obscured by not a little fable* At 
present, six of the Cardinals have the name of Cardinal 
Bishops, and are in fact the Bishops of six cities in the 
neighbourhood of Rome.t Next after these in order of 
precedence come the fifty Cardinal Priests, who among 
themselves take rank according to seniority. These, like 
the Cardinal Deacons, of whom there are fourteen, forming 
the lowest order, are not necessarily even in priests’ orders, 
although they are often in fact bishops. To each is 
assigned one of the ancient churches of Rome, which is 
called his title, and in which he enjoys certain honorary 
privileges. 

We return to the proceedings upon the creation of a 
Cardinal. Immediately upon the termination of the Con- 
sistory in which the names have been pronounced, an 
official notice is sent to each of the newly promoted, by 
the hands of a servant of the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
and one of the Papal Masters of Ceremonies summons 


* See the notices collected by Bouix. Zyract de Cur. Roman. Pars Prima, 
Cap. II. 

+ They are, in order of dignity, the Bishops of Ostia, Porto, Albano, Tivoli, 
Sabina, and Preneste. 
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each to the Palace to receive from the hands of the Pope 
the red biretta which is a distinguishing mark of their 
new dignity. A third messenger, belonging to the de- 
partment of the Chancery, brings to each an authentic 
copy of the Consistorial Decree or formal record of pro- 
motion. The authorities on the subject go into great 
detail in regard to the next stage of the proceeding, pre- 
scribing the place, dress and posture of receiving the usual 
visits of congratulation from various high officials of the 
city. It would be tedious and useless to mention minute 
points like these: but the care taken in regard to them 
illustrates the light in which the subject is viewed. 
Every point is regulated so as to impress upon all the 
exalted nature of the Cardinalitian dignity, and to prevent 
any compromise of the independence so necessary for 
the proper performance of the high duties which it in- 
volves. From the moment of receiving the Consistorial 
Decree the Cardinal is forbidden to uncover his head 
to any person whatever; and the same attention to the 
honour of the Sacred College is exacted from him throughout 
his life. No points are trivial where interests of such 
importance are at stake. But we must not omit all 
mention of the ceremony of giving the Red Hat, which 
has become a familiar language identified with the Car- 
dinalate itself. This Hat must not be confounded with 
the biretta which is usually given on the very day of the 
promotion, and which forms part of the ordinary dress 
of Cardinals. The giving of the Hat commonly takes 
place, a few days after the promotion, at the hands of 
the Pope himself. The formula of putting the Hat on 
the head of the new Cardinal is worth transcribing. “To 
the praise of Almighty God, and the ornament of the 
Apostolic See, receive the Red Hat, the special emblem 
of the dignity of the Cardinalate, by which is signified 
that to death, and even to the shedding of blood,* thou 
must show thyself fearless for the exaltation of the Holy 
Faith, for the peace and repose of the Christian common- 
wealth, and for the increase and welfare of the Holy 
Roman Church. In the Name of the Father and of the 


* Usque ad mortem et sanguinis effusionem inclusive. 
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Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” An allusion to 
this form seems to be found in the words by which Car- 
dinal Bonaparte recently expressed to the Holy Father 
his sense of the duties to which his new dignity specially 
obliged him, and of the peculiar need of the divine assis- 
tance which they entailed. 

According to old custom, the front of the residence 
of the new Cardinal was ornamented with allegorical 
figures and lights on the evening of the day on which 
he had received the Hat. This custom was dropping out 
of use, when in 1743 it was revived by Benedict XIV. 
Clement XIV., however, introduced the practice of com- 
muting the obligation of thus decorating the mansion, 
for that of giving five hundred crowns to a charitable 
object. On the evening of the creation of the Cardinals 
in Consistory, illuminations are still in use. The Hat 
of a Cardinal can regularly be received nowhere but 
in Rome and from the hands of the Pope himself. If 
the person raised to the dignity be absent from the City, 
he must ordinarily repair thither for the investiture. 
Occasionally however, as a mark of peculiar favour, the 
Pope sends the Hat to the destined prelate by the hands 
of some person specially deputed to confer it. The earliest 
recorded example of this practice is in the year 1312. 
Among those who were thus honoured we find the name 
of Henry Beaufort, Archbishop of Canterbury, who ex- 
ercised so much influence during the reign of his grand- 
nephew, Henry VI. 

No one can fully exercise all the functions of the 
Cardinalate until he has actually taken his place in the 
Consistory, and has received from the Pope the right 
to take part in the deliberations of the assembly. This 
form is called “opening the mouth” of the Cardinal. 
Before this ceremony, he is said to have “his mouth 
shut,”"* and should the Holy See become vacant, he 
is not admitted to the Papal Conclave. In former 
times instances of this kind were not unfrequent, although 
now they are of course comparatively rare. We may 
remember the fate of that apostolic prelate, John Fisher, 


* Ore clauso—ore aperto. 
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‘Bishop of Rochester, who, after a long captivity, received 
the crown of martyrdom in the Tower of London on June 
22nd. 1535. Pope Paul III. in compassion for the aged 
prisoner, and hoping, it is said, to gain for him some 
pity from the tyrant in whose gripe he was, raised him 
to the honour of the Cardinalate. The humble old man 
received the news with regret; he had no desire of 
dignities and titles. Henry VIII. broke into a brutal 
jest, declaring that though the Pope had given Fisher 
a hat, he should not have a head to wear it. The prisoner 
was accordingly at once brought to trial, and within four 
days executed. The charge was simply refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, to which refusal the name and 
penalties of treason had been arbitrarily attached by a 
Parliament too compliant with the imperious will of 
Henry.* 

The Red Hat was first granted to the Cardinals by 
Pope Innocent IV. at the first General Council of Lyons, 
in the year 1245. The red colour symbolising the duty of 
the recipient to shed his blood for the Roman Church, 
if need arose, pointed at that time to no remote contin- 
gency, for the Emperor Frederick II., the unscrupulous 
enemy of the Holy See, was then just at the height of 
his power; he had succeeded in waylaying several of 
the Bishops on their way to this Council, and some of 
the Cardinals were at the very time detained in his 
prisons. Not long before he had with cruel mockery 
put to death many persons for no crime but that of 
fidelity to Rome. If faith were weak, it might well 
have seemed that to accept the Red Hat was nothing 
but to mark oneself out as an early victim of the tri- 
umphant schismatic. One member of the Sacred College, 


* In Moroni’s Dictionary (FISCHER) it is stated that St. Charles Borromeo 
was accustomed to say and show that he felt towards Cardinal Fisher no less 
devotion than towards St. Ambrose himself, the great glory of the see of 
Milan. We should be glad to know the foundation for this statement, for 
if its truth be established, it appears to be of no little interest and importance at 
the present time when so many hopes are entertained that some victims of 
the Tudor and Stuart persecution may be admitted to the public honours of 
the Church. Even Burnet has a kind word for Fisher, though he seems to 
think that he alone was to blame for his own fate. 

+ See Rohrbacher, Histoire del’ Eglise Catholique. Livre 73, Sec. 1. 
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a Colonna, was base enough to betray his trust, and 
to go over to the enemy of that Pontiff to whom he owed 
both spiritual and temporal allegiance. The traitor was 
soon called to face death in prison: the Emperor fell from 
his power, and died covered with the disgrace of having 
abandoned the faith and allied himself with the infidel, 
in the hope of gaining some support for his falling fortunes. 
When a Cardinal is raised to the Popedom, it has been 
usual for him to “restore his hat,” to the family from 
which he received it; this phrase means that he raises 
to the purple some one of the kindred of the Pontiff to 
whom he was indebted for his own advancement, or some 
member of the order to which his predecessor, if a re- 
ligious, belonged. 

But we must not dwell longer upon matters relating 
to the creation of Cardinals, but must proceed to consider 
the position which they hold in the economy of the Church. 
Various privileges are enumerated as belonging to them— 
precedence before all patriarchs and inferior prelates ; 
the title of Eminence, the use of the Red Hat and biretta, 
and the dignity of Prince of the Church. The Canon Law 
provides that credit be given to a Cardinal without further 
proof when he gives testimony with regard to business 
dispatched in the presence of the Sovereign Pontiff. If 
a schism arise through a double election to the Roman 
See, it is said to belong to the College of Cardinals to 
convoke a General Council of the Church, by which alone 
the controversy can be decided,* and this seems to belong 
to them as a part of the business of electing the Roman 
Pontiff. We shall speak hereafter of the powers and duties 
of the Cardinals during a vacancy of the See; at present 
we shall only say a little of their functions as counsellors 
and assistants of the Pope in the government of the 
Church. 

Many and diverse are the opinions even among Catholic 
writers as to the existence of any obligation binding the 
Pope to seek the advice and consent of the Sacred College 
as a condition of the exercise of his functions. The 
treatises on the subject discuss many intermediate shades 


* Ferrari’s Bibliotheca Canonica s. y. CARDINALIS, n. 4, art. 50. 
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of doctrine between the two extremes, which hold respec- 
tively that not even the most trivial act of the Pontiff 
is valid unless the consent of the Cardinals has been ob- 
tained: and that not even the counsel of this body is 
needed to render the gravest acts both valid and lawful, 
however unadvisable a deviation from the ordinary course 
may generally be. We do not know that the first of 
these opinions has ever been seriously maintained, and 
it seems to be discussed merely by way of illustration of 
the subject. Those who decline to go the full length of 
accepting the second opinion rely mainly on the un- 
doubted practice of expressing in all important utterances 
that the consent of the Cardinals has been obtained: but 
they are hampered by the difficulty of producing any law, 
human or divine, as basis of the limitation which they 
seek to impose upon the freedom of individual action in 
the Pope ; and still more by the declaration of the Council 
of Florence that /i// power of feeding, ruling, and govern- 
ing the Church has been conferred upon the Roman 
Pontiff by Christ :** full power seems not to admit any 
limitation. Whatever the truth may be regarding this 
point, the Popes are certainly in the habit of seeking the 
advice of the Princes of the Church in regard to all affairs 
of weight ; and hence arises the rule requiring the Car- 
dinals to reside in the Roman Court, that is, in the place 
where from time to time the Pope may have his residence. 
As early as the time of Leo IV. in 853, a Cardinal Anas- 
tasius was brought to trial on a charge of having failed 
for five years together in his duty of residence, and being 
found guilty was solemnly deposed. Residence near the 
Pope being inconsistent with the duty that binds every 
bishop to reside in his diocese, bishops were not in 
early times raised to the purple, the first undoubted in- 
stance being that of Conrad Wittelespach, Archbishop of 
Mentz, in 1163; and many years elapsed before the 
practice became as frequent as it now is. Of the two 
conflicting obligations under which a Cardinal is placed 


* Tpsi (Romano Pontifici) in beato Petro pascendi regendi ac gubernandi 
universalem Ecclesiam a Domino nostro Jesu Christo A/enam potestatem tradi- 
tam esse, 
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when he is at the same time a bishop, that which binds 
him to his diocese is esteemed the more weighty, and 
a canon of the Council of Trent expressly requires that 
it be preferred. Thus the Pope, although ordinarily de- 
prived of the personal presence and counsel of these 
Cardinals, has the benefit of their services in the country 
where they reside, and on occasion of the periodical 
visits which they, like all other bishops, are bound to 
pay to Rome, they take full part in the deliberations of 
their brethren. The sees of the six Cardinal Bishops 
being in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, residence 
in the Court is deemed equivalent to residence on their 
sees. A strict rule requires that if a Cardinal who is also 
a bishop comes to the Court on any occasion whatever, 
he must not without permission leave the City. The 
Bishop of Clermont having in 1503 attempted to violate 
this rule, was sent to Sant’ Angelo by the fiery Julius 
II. and the prohibition was renewed as late as 1644 by 
Innocent X. 

Rome being the centre of Christendom, where alone all 
controversies can be finally determined, and the extra- 
ordinary favours of the Church obtained, the business 
brought thither must soon have become more than could 
be dispatched by the Pope personally without assistance. 
The principle must, therefore, have been early adopted 
of dividing among the Counsellors of the Holy See the 
duty of looking into the details of every matter brought 
before it. This end is now attained by the institution of 
different Congregations of Cardinals, charged each with 
a special description of business. The first recorded 
traces of this arrangement are of no greater antiquity 
than the pontificate of John VIII. (872—882.) The 
most ancient of the existing Congregations seems to 
be that of the Inquisition, which was established by 
Paul IIL, in 1542, for the purpose of controlling the 
proceedings of the Inquisitors in different parts of the 
world; but the distribution of business now in use is 
mainly due to Sixtus V. (1585—1590.) This Pope, feeling 
the justice of the complaints made of the delay which 
attended all business brought before the Holy See, did 
his best to remedy the evil by a series of enactments ; 
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and most of the existing Congregations owe their origin 
to him. These Congregations are very numerous, the 
whole business of government of the Church and of the 
Papal states being divided among them. Some of the 
Congregations—such as the Consistory—comprise the 
whole body of Cardinals, under the presidency of the 
Pope himself; and the most important affairs are entrusted 
to these. Other Congregations consist of a small number 
only of Cardinals, with whom are often associated some 
prelates of inferior rank. Each Congregation ordinarily 
meets once in a week. The preparation of the business 
to be discussed at each meeting is in the hands of the 
Cardinal Prefect and of the Secretary, by whom the 
concurrence of His Holiness is procured to such resolu- 
tions as require this confirmation. 

The word Consistory is so often mentioned in connection 
with the dignity of Cardinal, that this Congregation seems 
to require some notice here. Every meeting of a bishop 
with the body of his counsellors was formerly termed a 
Consistory ; but the word is now appropriated to signify 
the assembly of the whole body of Cardinals who may 
be in Rome, in the presence of the Pope in his Apostolic 
palace, and under the form of a Senate. Mectings of the 
same persons in other places, or for other purposes, are in 
frequent use, but are called by distinct names. Consis- 
tories are of three sorts: public, semi-public, and secret. 
The Public Consistory is employed for purposes of cere- 
monial, for receiving ambassadors, for giving the hat to 
Cardinals, and the like. Canonizations of Saints are the 
business properly belonging to the Semi-public Consistory, 
in which all bishops who are in Rome are allowed to take 
part. In the Secret Consistory take place promotions to 
the episcopate and cardinalate, and the Holy Father often 
takes the opportunity of speaking upon the position 


of the Church. These allocutions are sometimes printed 


for the instruction of the whole body of the faithful. The 
Secret Consistory is ordinarily held twice in the month, 


and is strictly private. At the call of “ Extra omnes” all 


who are not Cardinals must leave the room; the door is 
fastened, and can on no account be opened again until 
the bell gives notice of the conclusion of the business ; 
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Cardinals who are late in their arrival are at liberty, it is 
said, to return to their residences. If, however, it happen 
that one of the assembled Cardinals is to be promoted to a 
bishopric, he leaves the hall before the business is brought 
forward. This custom seems to be a relic of the days 
when discussion might have arisen as to the merits of 
the person proposed : at present, the question of the Pope, 
“ Ouid vobis videtur—what think ye?” is a mere form, the 
promotion having been actually determined upon in the 
Congregation charged with the business of selection. 
Strangers are at liberty to witness the assembling of the 
Secret Consistory, and in no other ordinary ceremony 
is the majesty of the Roman Court more conspicuous.* 


* The industrious Moroni has collected anecdotes of a long series of incidents 
which have disturbed the even tenor of Consistories. Thus, when, in 1504, the 
English envoys offered to Julius IT., then but recently raised to the Chair of St. 
Peter, the obedience of their master, under the title of ‘‘Henry VII., King of 
England and France, and Duke of Ireland,” the immediate protest of the repre- 
sentative of the French monarch led to a withdrawal of the disputed title: it could 
not be denied that Louis, and not Henry, was at least de facto King of France. 
Paul IV., in the first Consistory held by him after his coronation, receiving 
the ambassadors sent by Philip and Mary, absolved the people of England and 
Ireland from all censures incurred during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
son, and at the same time raised the last named-country to the rank of a 
kingdom. The Emperor Charles V. coming to Rome to treat of the C&cu- 
menical Council held at Trent, Paul III. held an extraordinary Consistory to 
receive him. In the midst of this solemn assembly, Charles broke out into 
an impassioned recital of the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of his rival, 
Francis I.; and ended by proposing to settle their differences by single combat: 
the two monarchs to be set on a bridge, with no weapon but a sword. Paul. 
of Russia may have had this precedent in mind when he proposed that the 
great European war might be brought to a close by a duel between George III. 
and Napoleon, with their respective foreign secretaries for seconds. Lastly, 
we may mention an example of that playful spirit so often found in the 
Popes: A Cardinal, a member of the great Farnese family, had succeeded in 
outwitting Sixtus V., and obtaining the grant of a favour which would have 
been refused had all the circumstances been disclosed. To this offence he 
added the imprudence of boasting of his success, and the matter came to the 
ears of the Pope. Sixtus had been a Franciscan, and remembered how his 
own faults had been visited by his superiors. Accordingly, at the next 
Consistory, he compelled the Farnese to kneel in the assembly and, with arms. 
stretched out, to recite the Pater, Ave, and Credo. That,” said his Holiness, 
“is the sort of penance used among friars ; if I hear more of this, I must 
punish you as Pope.” 
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WHILE we are hastening to strip off those last rags and tatters*® 
of medizvalism which still hang about us, and are changing our- 
selves more from the likeness of our fathers in a decade of 
years than used to be done in a century, there seems a hope 
that we shall rid ourselves no less of that mist of ignorance 
which has hung so long between us and our middle-age ancestors, 
causing them to loom on our eyes in so distorted a form. Perhaps 
it may come to pass that as we resemble them less, we shall 
come to know them more. It cannot be that people will long 
rest satisfied with taking their views of their forefathers from 
modern writers, however able. It will soon be in the power 
of all to hold converse with their forefathers themselves, and 
learn from them what manner of men they were. If, with such 
means of judging for themselves, intelligent Englishmen assent 
to the creed so long dinned into our ears, we shall be surprised 
indeed. Dr. Maitland* tells a story of a traveller in a strange 
house, who, wishing to see whether the day was breaking, and 
being himself in the dark, put his head, as he thought, out of the 
window, but in reality, into a cupboard, and so came to the 
conclusion that all was darkness, while in reality the dawn was far 
advanced. ‘The doctor adds that we do much the same if we 
gauge the condition of the “dark ages” by the statements of 
some popular writers; whereas, if we do not allow ourselves 
to be blinded by the flare of our modern gaslight, but put our 
own heads fairly out into the twilight of our ancestors, we shall 
find it to be a good serviceable sort of light, sufficiently illu- 
minating sober people on their various ways. And we may go on 
further to say that we shall find our ancestors to have been in 
enjoyment, if of less light, yet of more fresh air than we ; if their 
atmosphere was less glittering, it was also less artificial. 

We have been led to these reflections by a perusal of the 
excellent publications of the “Early English Text Society,”t 
and of the list of subscribers to the same. This list is not indeed 


* Dark Ages, introd. 2—4. + London: Triibner and Co. 
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by any means as large as it should be, but it is surely a sign of 
grace to find mechanics’ institutes, free libraries, and book societies 
placing in the hands of their members original works, hitherto 
almost unknown. Some few scholars, no doubt, have been 
familiar with these works before, as there are some few middle- 
age works with which we are all familiar ; but assuredly it is a new 
thing for the public to have free and easy access, not to those 
works only where genius, or party feeling, or passion, have tinged 
things with their own vivid colours, as in the poems of Chaucer, or 
the creed and vision of Piers Plowman; but to those humble home- 
spun compositions, more interesting as history, more valuable as 
a picture of the times—the literature intended for the people, for 
the instruction of the unlearned, and the education of the young. 
An interesting picture they certainly afford, and, as we have 
already said, to many, we think, a new one. Let us briefly 
examine some of its main features. 

And first we make bold to say that ignorance seems not 
to have been so very dense, nor superstition so very rampant, 
during those eight hundred years and upward, in which, as we 
all know on high authority, Englishmen were buried in idolatry 
too dreadful to be qualified. What one of the editors says 
of one of the texts before us* we think may be fairly said 
of all. “A relic of this sort,” he writes, “fished up from the 
forgotten past, is very useful to us as a help towards understand- 
ing the sort of life our fathers lived. To many it will seem strange 
that these directions, written without the least thought of hostile 
criticism, when there was no danger in plain speaking, and no 
inducement to hide or soften down, should be so free from 
superstition. We have scarcely any” (we should say, none) “of 
the nonsense which some people still think made up the greater 
part of the religion of the middle ages, but instead thereof, 
good sound morality, such as it would be pleasant to hear 
preached at the present day.” And another of the editorst 
speaks more in general, as follows :—‘ A survey of our early 
religious poetry will, I believe—and so far as I may speak from 
some work at it—result in a verdict favourable to the plain good 
sense and practical going straight at the main point which 
Englishmen pride themselves on, whatever amount of philistinism 
and humbug is mixed up with these qualities. ‘The burden of the 
early songs (as I read them) is a prayer for forgiveness of sins, a 


* Mr. Peacock, in preface to Myrc’s /istructions to Parish Priests. 
+ Mr. Furnivall, in preface to Hymus to the Virgin and Christ, &c. 
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desire to get out of the filth of the flesh, and rise, as well here as 
hereafter, into the purer and higher life, which, to the believer, 
union with his Saviour implied and implies.” 

Both these writers, to be sure, speak as if there was a certain 
undercurrent of superstition and nonsense in the works of which 
they speak. We are far from wishing to maintain that our 
ancestors never wrote nonsense—such a privilege does not, we sup- 
pose, belong even to ourselves. But we can hardly agree with the 
editors as to the applicability of the term here ; we fail to find, 
with Mr. Furnivall, anything objectionable in the ‘“‘ Mary-worship” 
of a series of hymns in which her Son bids Mary come to Him 
to be crowned, or sinners pray her to bring them to Him. The 
following is a fair specimen of this “ Mariolatry ”— 

Heil be thou virgyne of virgins ! 

Heil blessid modir ! heil blessid May ! 

Heil norische of sweete Jhesus! 

Heil cheefest of chastite, forsothe to say! 

Lady keep us so in oure last day 

That we may come to thi kingdom ! 

For me and alle Cristen thou pray. 

Pro salute fidelium. Amen.* 

We cannot see how the love of the Son could suffer from such 
honour to the mother. The “ Parliament of Devils” is another 
stumbling-block to its editor. It is a poem where the devils 
are made to meet, and to express their fear of Christ, then upon 
earth, and their projects against Him. What is there so very 
dreadful, so very xonsensical in this? But more than all, the 
“Stations of Rome” is likely to find disfavour in the eyes of a 
Protestant. He will probably shudder to see that at this church 
may be obtained seven years’ pardon, and at that, fourteen 
thousand,—ignorant as he is of what is remitted by this “pardon,” 
and overlooking the oft-repeated condition that to gain these 
indulgences men must be “ schriven and verey contrite.” 

This first feature which we have pointed out in our fathers’ 
character is a negative one; we pass now to what is posi- 
tive. And of positive qualities, more than all shines out 
a blunt manly straightforwardness, which furnishes friends 
with matter of praise, and enemies with matter of blame. 
From it sprang that seeming hardness and want of feeling, and 
again, that coarseness with which our fathers are reproached ; it 
made them smite heretics without pity, and give good advice in 
words which now-a-days will not bear repetition ; but it also laid 
the foundations of the institutions in whici: we now glory, and it lent 


* Hymns to the Virgin, p. 5, Vol. 29. of series. 
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to the national character, as we venture to think, its chief charm. It 
made our ancestors go about in earnest what they went about at 
all, and show at every turning what main object they had in view. 
And what was the main object they were ever professing ? 
Without indulging in the language of panegyric, without pre- 
tending that in all cases it was more than a profession, we may 
safely assert that the one paramount end and object in life 
which our forefathers acknowledged was the service of God. 
The mention of it meets us at every turn. Servants are 
instructed that their first service is due to God, children that 
God is to be their end throughout life, in every undertaking 
God is to be invoked, at the completion of every work He 
is to be thanked. It is at the least a great deal that His claims 
should be so often and so openly allowed. 

Another claim which we shall make for our ancestors may be 
considered more audacious. They seem to have made better use 
than we of their Bible. Neo doubt they would have cut a sorry 
figure if examined by a modern Sunday-school teacher—we 
fear that they would have broken down egregiously in a list 
of the kings of Israel, or of “ Bible beasts” and they might 
not improbably have been far from safe in the ten plagues 
of Egypt. But what we claim for them is this: they managed 
to interweave their Bible knowledge, and especially their New 
Testament knowledge, into the business of life, in a manner that 
we do not. They managed to feel as well as to believe. Some- 
times they did this by means of fanciful legends, at which our 
wisdom deigns to smile. Such are those which attribute the 
red breast of the robin to its attendance at the cross, or the 
marks on the haddock’s sides to St. Peter’s finger and thumb. 
Sometimes they busied themselves in finding a Scripture origin for 
whatever was good, as in the Zy/i//e Cheldrene’s Lytil Boke, young 
children are bidden to make much of courtesy, for— 

Clerkys that canne the scyens seuene 
Seys that curtasy came fro heven 


When Gabryell owre Lady grette 
And Elyzabeth with her mette. 


Sometimes, again, they employed the main features of a Scripture 
story to point a moral or adorn a tale, often with an awful 
disregard of accuracy in details, as, for instance, when the 
Knight de la Tour Landry warns his daughter against extrava- 
gance in dress by the example of Jezebel, that cruel persecutor of 
the “ holy Churche ” and the “ Cristen faithe.” 

The treatment of the young, perhaps more than anything else, 
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bears witness to the blunt and somewhat rough straightforward- 
ness of which mention has been made : 
As men sayth that ben leryd 
He hatyth the chyld that sparyth the rod. 
says one author ;* and— 
The chyld that hath his wyll alway 
Shal thryve late, y thee wel say.t 
And so a “ good wife,” instructing her daughter in view of married 
life,t thus enlarges on the same topic— 
And if thy children been rebel and wol not hem bowe, 
If ony of hem mysdooth, nouther banne hem ne blowe, 
But take a smert rodde and bete hem on a rowe 
Til thei cry mercy and be of her gilt aknowe. 

We have run on so far in speaking of the general features of 
these books, that we must be now content with a brief mention in 
particular of those which have most interested us. First of all 
stands Myrc’s Instructions to Parish Priests, which, however, we 
intend to notice in an article by itself, and shall not therefore 
dwell on further here. Next, perhaps, in point of interest come 
the English Prose Treatises of Richard Rolle de Hampole,|| who died 
in 1349. These treatises were thus written in the depths of the 
dark ages, and were meant, too, for the people—‘ the unlered 
lewed folke” of the northern counties. Of course then they 
obscured the Christian’s faith in Christ, and taught that Heaven 
was to be gained by benefactions to the clergy—for the author 
was a friar. Let the following abstract of the work answer :—- 
** In the name of Jesus alone are mercy, and power, and joy, and 
salvation ;” “without perfect sorrow there is no forgiveness of 
sin, even with confession ;” “be like the bee, never idle, and 
seek thy sweetness in Jesus Christ.” As for the first command- 
ment: “Holy crosses men sall lowte (honour) ffor they are 
in syngne of Cryste crucyfiede. Till ymages is the louynge that 
is till thaym”of whaym they are the ymages, for that intent anely 
thaire are for to lowte.” As for the “ Tothire commandement ” 
it is broken in prayer “ when we honour God with our lippys and 
owre hertys erre ferre fra Hym.” As for state of life, the “con- 
templative is the highest, but not in it alone may God be served.” 
As to the honour due to the Virgin and to her Son—thou shalt 


* Symon’s Lessons of Wisdom, in No. 32. 

+ Td. ibid. 

t How the Good Wyf taught her Dougter, in No. 32. 

|| Edited by George G. Perry, M.A., No. 20 of series. 
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study “The mynd of our Lady Saynt Marie, for to see the 
abowndance of grace in hire holy saule, that owre Lord gafe hir 
passande all other creatours. ‘The behaldynge of the fairehede 
of this blyssid saule sulde stirre a man’s herte unto gostely 
comforthe gretly, and mekill and more than abowne this the 
thynkynge of the soul of Jhesu our blyssid Lorde.” 

The Ayenbite of Znwyt—a curious and almost pedantic render- 
ing of “ Remorse of Conscience ”—is a curious translation from 
the French, of about the same date as Hampole’s Treatises 
(A.D. 1340), but in the Kentish dialect instead of the Northum- 
brian.* The comparison of these dialects is much in favour 
of the northern one. Let one specimen suffice for the doctrine 
and dialect alike of the southern. We may as well premise that 
the substance of this extract is that they break the first command- 
ment who are overmuch fond of gold and silver, or other earthly 
things, to the forgetting of Him who, having given them, should 
be thanked for them :—‘ Aye thise heste zeneyeth tho thet to 
moche lovieth hire guod gold other zelver other othre thinges 
erthliche. Huo thet ine thise thinges agelteth : zetteth zuo moche 
hire herte and hire hope: thet hi uoretteth hire sseppere [Creator] 
an leteth him thet alle thise guodes ham lenth. And theruore hi 
worshipie Him serui and thonki and toppe alle thinges lovie and 
ssolden alzuo the tekth this verste heste.” 

The Book of the Knight de lt Tour-Landry is a father’s in- 
struction to his daughter, breathing the purest piety, though it 
speaks far more broadly on many subjects than our age would 
allow. The Badbees Boke is an instruction for little people of the 
upper classes. Zhe Lyttille Children’s Lytil Boke gives instructions 
for behaviour at table, bids its pupils to see that their hands and 
nails are clean, to beware of eating till grace is said, not to sit 


«down till told so to do, and above all— 


At thy mete yn the begynnyng 

Loke on pore men that thouu thynk. 
The Hymus to the Virgin and Christ are interesting testimonies to 
popular faith, The Pilgrim's Sea Voyage and Sea Sickness, 
printed with the Stacyons of Romet gives a curious picture of the 
troubles of the sea that met pilgrims at their starting. Other 
treatises we might mention, but these will serve as fit samples of 
the series, and our object is not to draw up a full description, but 
to induce our readers to look for themselves. 


* No. 23 of Series. Edited by R. Morris, Esq. 
5. Edited"by F. J. Furnival, M.A. 
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The editors have, on the whole, done their work well. One or 
two of the prefaces—all by the same hand—might perhaps be 
censured for flippancy and want of dignity ; and sometimes in 
the side-notes, which give the substance of the text, there is 
a striving after effect that leads almost to unfairness. But 
whatever faults we may be inclined to find, we may allow 
one merit that more than compensates them all—perfect honesty 
and fairness. The old tradition of garbling and suppression 
is conspicuous by its absence. A brief mention of the most no- 
table instance of this which we have come across will serve to 
bring our remarks to a conclusion. The Rev. W. W. Skeat has 
brought out for the society a new edition of Piers the Plowman’s 
Crede. The lines 822—830 run as follows. ‘The plowman, be 
it remembered, is recounting the articles in which he believes— 


And in the sacrement also that sothfast God on is 

(Fullich His fleche and His blod) that for us dethe tholede 
And thou}; this flatterynge freres wyln for her pride 
Disputen of this deyte as dotardes schulden, 

The more the matter is moved the masedere hy worthen. 
Lat the losels alone and leve thou the trewthe, 

For Criste seyde it is so, so mot in nede worthe ; 
Therefore studye thou nou3t thereon ne stere thi wittes 

It is His blissed Body so bad He us beleven. 


A reference to the old edition, handed down from the days of 
Edward VI. reveals a strange fact. The pure Protestantism of 
Reynold Wolfe, the then editor, could not endure the rank 
Popery of the first two and last three lines of the above extract, 
but then the abuse of “ flatterynge freres” in the third and fourth 
lines was too good to be lost, so, leaving out the others, he 
printed these two, “to the reader’s bewilderment, literally @ propos 
of nothing,” as Mr. Skeat remarks. He has, of course, restored 
the lines. We must wish for him and his fellow-labourers a 
greater acquaintance with the details of Catholic doctrine and 
practice, without which they cannot hope to avoid many mis- 
takes and many short-comings: but all faults of this kind will, 
we are sure, be committed unintentionally. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A FINE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. 


EUGRAPHIA was at her toilette, surrounded by a bevy of attendants, 
slaves for the most part, for no freedwomen possessed of skill 
would have continued in her service. So she enfranchised 
those among her attendants who were awkward, sickly, or 
passées—in other words, she doomed them to a life of poverty 
by not giving them the means of subsistence, without which 
freedom was a very doubtful benefit. In great establishments 
the number of slaves was immense, a single trifling act of service 
being assigned to each person. Thus the entire duty of one 
consisted in holding the silver basin in which her mistress 
washed her hands ; that of another—and this was a very nervous 
affair—in supporting the mirror during the toilette. The mirror 
was a large brightly polished disk of silver, which, however, only 
reflected a small portion of the figure, so that the attendant had 
to guess in what direction her mistress turned her eyes, in order 
instantly to give the requisite inclination to the mirror. Eu- 
graphia’s mirror-bearer had a hard time of it, for her lady was 
every day more dissatisfied with the truth-telling reflector for 
persisting in showing her as she was, not as she wished to be; 
and poor Leonilla had to suffer for this, as Eugraphia did not 
scruple to use now and then the detestable instrument with 
which the Roman ladies were in the habit of punishing mistakes 
or gaucheries at their toilettes—the long sharp-pointed golden hair- 
pin, a prick from which on the bare arm or neck was sharp 
enough. 

Eugraphia was sitting on an ivory chair, among cushions of 
gold-coloured silk, richly embroidered. Her coiffure was just 
completed, and very cleverly too. It was impossible to say 
how much false hair was mixed with her own in the coronet 
of braids above her forehead, and in the rich coil at the back 
of her head. Soft rainbow-tinted opals gleamed here and there 
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with subdued lustre among the brown tresses. She was saying in 
a well-pleased voice : “That will do beautifully—-you have done 
your work to perfection, Julitta. ‘There are no jewels like opals 
for this season of the year; they are too pale or too cold for either 
winter or summer, though. Now, Melitta, the opal earrings— 
quick !” 

Julitta stepped back, proud of her performance and of her 
mistress’ approbation, and Melitta, whose department was the 
care of Eugraphia’s jewels, found the desired ornaments, and 
placed them in the lady’s ears. 

“ Zoé !” said Eugraphia, and there was a little stir among the 
attendants—evidently it was a critical moment. The slave who 
had been summoned, approached with four others, each carrying 
a silver salver on which were placed phials and boxes containing 
paints, brushes and sponges. These girls were named after the 
colour which was assigned to them—Cyane, Melaine, Erythra, 
and Leuca. Zoé began her work, which required a light hand’ 
and a practised eye : first the white paint was laid on and lightly 
rubbed in with soft cotton-wool, then, still more carefully, the 


pink. 
“Too much pink,” said Eugraphia, whose eyes followed Zoé’s 
manipulations in the mirror. ‘I look quite feverish—hideous ! 


See how prominent the cheek-bones are! do you want to make 
me a Medusa?” Zoé winced, for she had received a sharp 
prick from the hair-pin on her left arm. 

“ But after all,” went on the fashionable tyrant, “I believe the 
fault is Leonilla’s; she is holding the mirror so that a shadow 
falls on it. It is intolerable! I cannot see whether the red does 
not go too near the ear. Awkward girl! And it is so badly 
polished, that I look quite grey.” 

Leonilla stood motionless as a statue, only giving the mirror 
the turn which Eugraphia’s looks or words ordered. She, like all 
her companions, was too much accustomed to her mistress’ ill- 
humour to concern herself about it—to endure her scolding was 
part of their business. Now came the finishing touches to the 
picture, with Zoé’s brushes! Erythra’s brilliant carmine dyed the 
lips ; Cyane’s phial supplied the faint delicate blue for veining the 
temples; while from Melaine’s came a jet-black, with which a 
single line was drawn along the inside of the eyelids, deepening 
the tint of eyebrows and lashes. At last, thanks to these wretched 
devices, which only a vain and degraded taste could consider 
beautifying, Eugraphia looked very much like a wax doll, with all 
the lovely colours of youth indeed, but without its life and charm. 
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All this time, another Zoé/e¢te, that of Eugraphia’s lap-dog, had 
been going on at the other end of the room. The little creature, 
of a breed something like the modern Bolognese, was bathed in 
perfumed water, rubbed with fragrant oil, and, finally, powdered 
with gold-dust. The care of this dog was assigned to a certain 
number of slaves, and Eugraphia was very particular about the 
exact performance of their duties. As might be expected, her 
fancies for different animals were manifold, and not very long- 
lived ; but just at present she was devoted to the powdered lap- 
dog. Every now and then she looked quickly towards the other 
end of the room, to make sure that her pet was cared for with 
due tenderness. 

“Eudora! remember what a delicate creature you have charge 
of, and rub in the oil with a light hand! Have you heard that 
the Lady Thais has had a dwarf antelope sent for from Central 
Africa?” 

“Ts that a new kind of dog?” asked Eudora. 

“No; a tiny little deer, with two pointed horns. Thais has 
had the horns gilded, and a little circle of emeralds put round 
each. Certainly, it has the prettiest effect—still I cannot approve 
of putting jewels to such a use.” 

“Tf it were for a dog, now!” cried Eudora, enthusiastically. 

“No, not even for a dog!” said her mistress, in a tone of un- 
compromising rectitude. “What is left for a lady’s ornament, if 
animals wear jewels?” 

“Your words are always full of wisdom, noble lady,” said 
Eugenia, who held a higher rank than the rest. She was super- 
intendent of the dressing-room, and was always present at her 
mistress’ toilette, without taking any part in it. “Jewels cer- 
tainly ought not to be worn by animals.” 

‘And suppose I chose to put a ruby collar on my dog, what 
would you say then, my wise Eugenia?” asked Eugraphia, con- 
temptuously. 

“TI should say,” answered the poor woman, “that my noble 
mistress had some good reason for it.” 

“You are wisdom personified, Eugenia! never at a loss for an 
answer. But, certainly, the strangest fancy in pets is that of the 
Emperor of the West. Now guess, each of you, what it is. 
Eugenia, begin !” 

Eugenia suggested an elephant, and the rest all named some 
animal, but no one guessed right; and at last Eugraphia said, 
solemnly, “ The favourite animals of the invincible Honorius are 


fowls.” 
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The attendants did not quite know whether they were expected 
to laugh, to be astonished, or to be full of admiration ; and the 
uncertainty produced a universal silence. 

“There, get on with your work, Zoé; and do not you stare at 
me in that way, Eudora!” cried Eugraphia, impatient at the 
slavish manner of the poor girls. “ Well, Eugenia, what do you 
think of the imperial favourites ?” 

“T think it is a charmingly new and original idea,” answered 
Eugenia, timidly. 

“So I should think!” said Eugraphia. ‘The poultry-yard of 
the illustrious Honorius, at Ravenna, is said to be something 
charming—fitted-up with elegant little hen-houses, grass-plots, 
and fountains ; it is enclosed by a bronze lattice, and shaded by 
catalpas, and quite full of different rare sorts of fowls, some of 
them actually from India.” 

‘ “Oh, how delightful! What a sweet idea of the illustrious 
Emperor Honorius! What a little paradise of fowls!” cried the 
girls, in a rapture of admiration. 

The portress, whose duty consisted in watching the door of the 
dressing-room, and preventing the approach of listeners, now 
went out on hearing steps. She returned while the enthusiastic 
exclamations in praise of the imperial poultry-yard were still going 
on, and said, ‘ Narcissus inquires whether you will receive the 
noble Eugenius, illustrious lady ?” 

“Certainly; let him be shown into my morning-room,” 
answered Eugraphia, eagerly. “Now, girls, be quick; my time 
is more valuable than yours! Give me a rose-coloured dress— 
one of the soft Persian ones. Will not that go well with the 
opals, Eugenia ?” 

“To perfection! I only hope plenty of visitors may come 
to-day, to admire and envy your beautiful toilette.” 

The dress was taken out of a sandal-wood chest; and Eu- 
graphia, ready at last, passed out of the room, followed by the 
lap-dog. 

The moment she disappeared, Leonilla sank exhausted on a 
couch. “It is too much for any one to endure! No one can 
imagine what it is to stand motionless, and holding a heavy 
mirror, for a couple of hours !” 

“You can rest now,” said Eugenia, coldly; “the fatigue will 
have passed by the evening.” 

“Oh, Eugenia!” cried the girl, imploringly, ‘if only some 
other task could be given me! if only I might change with 
Eudora !” 

VOL. VIII. Ss 
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“Much obliged by the proposal, I am sure,” was Eudora’s 
mocking answer. “My dog never gives me pricks, dear little 
creature! I am quite satisfied, and desire no change.” 

“You need neither of you trouble yourselves till your tastes are 
consulted,” said Eugenia. ‘If a change has to be made, it will 
be made, without your suggestions. At present, there is none in 
contemplation. Leonilla will soon be rested, and acknowledge 
that her post is an easy one. I can fancy persons who have to 
sit all day at their needle, complaining ; but really, for Leonilla 
to grumble !” 

“T am sure they have a far easier time of it than I,” said the 
girl, “‘a thousand times easier; for they have something to show 
for their labour: a dress, a piece of embroidery—something or 
other; and they have some variety too: the pattern, material, 
cuts, are all different at different times. But look at me! JZ have 
no change. I have just to stand for hours, like a statue with 
moveable eyes and hands, and that is all!” 

“You forget that you have the mirror to keep bright, ” put 
in Eugenia. 

“And that we have not a very lively time of it, either, with 
our paints !” laughed Cyane, merrily. 

“Well, anyhow, we are better off than the attendants of some 
ladies,” said Julitta. “ How should you like washing and combing 
dirty sick people, and dressing their wounds? or dragging baskets 
of food and clothing up and down, to distribute to the poor? 
Those are the duties of the maids of the noble Pentadia and 
Olympias.” 

“‘ Disgusting !” cried some of the party. 

“ And yet people say they do it by choice,” said Leuca. 

“‘T daresay ; much in the same way as I choose to wash the 
dog rather than hold the mirror,” answered Eudora. 

“No, no,” cried Leuca; “the ladies I spoke of have given all 
their slaves liberty, and the means of subsistence ; but some of 
them are so devoted to their mistresses, that they prefer remaining 
with them and sharing their hard life.” 

“ Well, all I know is, that if I had my freedom and a com- 
fortable little income, I would wash neither dogs nor sick people. 
I would buy a country house, and start a poultry-yard, like the 
Emperor Honorius.” 

“Certainly,” said Cyane, “it would require a great love 
for one’s mistress to live with her as the servants of Pentadia 


and Olympias do.” 
‘“‘T think,” murmured Melitta, as she arranged the jewels in the 
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caskets, “‘that what it requires is to love God above all, as they 
love Him.” 

“That is harder still!” cried Cyane. 

* Come, come,” said Eugenia, authoritatively, “there has been 
gossiping enough. Everyone who has finished her work here had 
better go.” 

She was obeyed; and those only remained who had to put the 
room in order under Eugenia’s supervision. 

Eugraphia had only Christians in her service, and she was very 
particular that they should all be baptised at the usual age. The 
Empress Eudoxia herself had only been baptised just before her 
marriage. She insisted, however, on all her children being 
brought to the sacrament of regeneration very soon after their 
birth ; for, as has been said, she was thoroughly well instructed 
in religion, and practised it punctually so long as it didnot inter- 
fere with her inclinations. Her example told upon others, and 
nothing would have induced Eugraphia to admit Polytheists or 
heretics into her household; but as her Christianity consisted 
entirely in externals, and her spirit was essentially worldly, it was 
just the same with her attendants. ‘They were duly instructed 
and baptised, because this was required of all in Eugraphia’s 
service—but that was the whole ; as to a life guided by the spirit 
of the gospel, and founded on Christian principles, it was a 
thing never mentioned or thought of. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A COUNCIL OF EVIL. 


Eugenius, who was now waiting for his aunt, was a gay young 
man of the world, who, if his career had been chosen in accord- 
ance with his tastes, would have found his vocation in the camp 
or the court. Eugraphia’s mistaken fondness had brought un- 
happiness to him, as well as scandal to the Church; as neither of 
them had a notion of what is involved in the priestly office, they 
considered the irregular life led by Eugenius as the privilege of 
his youth, and called those whose views were opposed to theirs, 
harsh and unjust. With all this, there was no malice about the 
young man, and the idea of revenging himself on the Patriarch 
would never have occurred to him: he was a tool in the hands 
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of others. Marsa was an intimate friend of Eugraphia; but 
this fact by no means hindered the existence of a certain rivalry 
between the two. Marsa was quite ‘tired of hearing her friend’s 
incessant laudations of the wonderful talents of her nephew, who 
would infallibly be a pillar of the Church in time; and one day 
she informed the astonished Eugraphia that she cherished the 
same expectations of Florus, a very distinguished young man, the 
son of one of her slaves, and that, in this hope, she was giving 
him a first-rate education. Florus was, in reality, a very ordinary 
person, but he had far more ambition than Eugenius, so that he 
had more knowledge, though not more love, of his profession. 
A Eugenius wanted to enjoy the world; so did Florus, but he 
i also wished to cut a figure in it. He struck up a close intimacy 
with Eugenius, and flattered him in every way, for he was shrewd 
| enough to see that, whether his friend succeeded or not in gaining 

a high position in the Church, he was sure of one in the world, 

1 thanks to his high birth and brilliant prospects of fortune, and 

: that he could not do better than make himself indispensable to 

this favoured individual. This devotion to her nephew was, also, 
a sure road to Eugraphia’s good graces: an opportune circum- 
stance for Florus, as he had been out of Marsa’s ever since the 
Patriarch had announced his determination to refuse to admit 
both the friends to the communion of the faithful, till they had 
| changed their way of life. Eugenius treated this decision with 
the reckless frivolity of his character; Florus brooded over the 
slight, as he considered it, and vowed revenge. 

Eugraphia now led the way into a small apartment, into which 
only her special friends were admitted. As soon as they were 
seated, she turned eagerly to Florus, saying, “ Well, how are you 
getting on?” 

Florus made a little deferential gesture towards Eugenius, who 
answered in a tone of complacency, ‘So well, that the play can 
begin at once. The Ionian bishops are eagerly demanding a 
council.” 

“<1 know all that,” said Eugraphia, impatiently ; “ but, as there 
is no knowing what the decision of such a council would be, we 
cannot venture to hurry its assembling.” 

“Things are different now,” returned Eugenius; ‘a new 
accuser of the Patriarch has appeared on the scene, and one 
who will, I expect, give matters the desired turn.” 

** And that is?” 
* Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexandria!” was the triumphant 
answer. 
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“Ts this certain ?” asked Eugraphia anxiously. 

‘ Quite certain, noble lady,” said Florus. ‘“ Have you forgotten 
those four Egyptian monks, about whose immense height every- 
one was talking last year ?” 

**No; I remember-them. The Augusta thought a great deal 
of them and their piety. ‘They were called the ‘tall brothers.’ 
They complained that Theophilus had driven them from their 
cells on some charge—I forget what—of heretical opinions.” 

Exactly,” returned Florus; ‘the Patriarch Chrysostom de- 
cided that the charge was unfounded, and asked the Patriarch 
Theophilus to let the old men return to their desert, and remain 
there unmolested. He refused; and then the old fanatics 
appealed to the Empress, begging, praying, and weeping. ‘They 
vowed they held the true Catholic faith, and so worked upon her 
that she wrote to Theophilus, saying that if he considered the 
opinions of the ‘ tall brothers’ heterodox, there must be something 


amiss with his own, and giving him the choice of desisting 


from his persecution of the monks, or of giving an account of 
himself in Constantinople.” 

‘“‘It is past belief, the influence which Chrysostom has over the 
Augusta !” cried Eugraphia. “That letter was written at his 
dictation !” 

“She had heard complaints from all parts of Egypt, of the 


_tyranny and avarice of Theophilus,” added Florus, with a malicious 


twinkle in his eye. ‘We live in strange times, illustrious lady ! 
All our bishops are holy men, of course ; but they do not agree 
very harmoniously together, and there are manifold complaints 
of them from priests and laymen. Well, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria did not alter his conduct in consequence of the Augusta’s 
letter.” 
“Tt is not our place to discuss the conduct of the venerable 
Theophilus,” Eugraphia answered, coldly. “We are ignorant of 
his reasons ; but every one knows his hatred of polytheism, and 
his zeal against the heathen temples. ‘That would give rise to a 
good deal of exaggeration ; and it does not do to lay too much 


stress on reports.” 


Florus bowed obsequiously, and went on—“ Business called me 
to Alexandria just at the time of the complaints of the Ionian 
bishops, and I took occasion to describe to the venerable 
Theophilus the dissatisfaction of the bishops, the clergy, and 
the court, with Chrysostom, and to represent how desirable it 
would be to investigate the charges against him in a council. 
The only thing wanted, was a man of weight and position to 
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come forward boldly in the matter. He replied that, so long 
as the Augusta defended and supported the Patriarch Chrysostom 
on every occasion, no one would ever be found willing to play the 
thankless part of his opponent. Relying on your noble senti- 
ments, I told the Patriarch that there were some impartial and 
lofty minds among the Empress’ intimate associates, who were 
unwearied in their endeavours to give her a more just idea of the 
character of Chrysostom ; and further, that of late he had assumed 
a tone, both in his public discourses and private conversation, in 
speaking of the Empress, that it was impossible for her to endure: 
long. ‘The Empress of the East must not be among the spiritual 
slaves of this proud Patriarch. ‘Then Theophilus said, ‘ Well, my 
son, when that time comes, I shall be ready. I have already 
been summoned to prove my own orthodoxy at Constantinople : 
I will come to examine into that of another.’ This, lady, is the 
result of my visit to Alexandria.” 

“And a first-rate result, too!” cried Eugenius. “At last, 
things begin to look promising.” 

“ Of course,” continued Florus, respectfully, “the principal 
thing remains to be done by you, illustrious lady: the Empress 
must summon the council which the deposed bishops demand.” 

“That is indispensable, certainly. I quite acknowledge it,” 
returned Eugraphia, no less maliciously than her fellow-con- 
spirator. ‘It is possible that the holy Patriarch Chrysostom 
may have allowed his zeal to carry him too far on many occa- 
sions, such as the deposition of his suffragans, his protection of 
suspected heretics, his tyranny towards his clergy—such things 
cannot be suffered by the imperial majesty, whose chief attribute 
is justice. ‘There is something to be feared from the impulsive 
and rather changeable character of the Empress: one can never 
be sure of her carrying through what she begins. But we must 
make the attempt. The spirit of fanaticism is endangering 
Christianity, and making it disliked; and this spirit must be 
put down wherever it is found—all the more energetically when 
it is in high places. A few miserable monks, however the people 
may revere them as saints, are nothing like as dangerous as the 
Patriarch who patronises them.” 

“And this pious man meddles with everything!” exclaimed 
Eugenius. ‘ What an outcry was raised when Eutropius placed 
the noble Olympias under restraint !” 

“ And very justly!” angrily interrupted his aunt. “Was that 
miserable slave to exercise his insolence on a lady of her rank ?” 

“T don’t defend him,” said Eugenius carelessly ; “ but I want 
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to know in what she is better off now? The Patriarch dictates how 
and to whom she shall give alms. Her liberality used to know 
no limits: all that is altered now; she makes inquiries concern- 
ing the persons who seek help from her, and concerning the 
manner in which her gifts are applied, and if the result is 
unsatisfactory, she leaves off giving.” 

“The first sensible thing I have heard of her,” sneered 
Eugraphia. “If it is owing to the Patriarch, she has cause for 
gratitude to him.” i 

“Every one speaks of the change,” said Florus. “ It used to 
be said that it was impossible for the noble Olympias to refuse 
any one, especially if they asked alms in the name of Jesus. It is 
different now, as Eugenius says. I know a person who asked for 
help in this way, and her answer was—‘ Do not abuse the Holy 
Name for an unholy purpose.’” 

“ And was she right in her suspicions ?” 

“Well, yes! but it just shows how many spies she must 
employ, and she can only find them by the help of the Patriarch, 
who has quite a mania for meddling and interfering. ‘There are 
persons to whom Olympias used to be a perennial fountain of 
relief, who are bitter enemies of the Patriarch, because of his 
directing the stream into different channels.” 

“He has enemies among the people, too, then?” asked 
Eugraphia. 

“Oh, plenty ! among the dregs of them,” answered Eugenius, 
with unconscious 

Florus bit his thin lips in vexation at the awkwardness of his 
friend, and then said—‘ You are aware, noble lady, of the un- 
measured language in which the Patriarch inveighs against all 
public spectacles, representing them as a source of lax morality, 
debased taste, and indifference to the true and highest interests of 
men—in short, of everything evil! He is for ever preaching on 
the subject, and so irritating the people, who delight in the games 
of the circus, and occasionally miss church for them. One would 
suppose he might have some indulgence for what, at the worst, is a 
childish weakness ; but no, he is never weary of denouncing them 
as crying sins, and threatening them with eternal punishment.” 

“I suppose,” said Eugraphia, mockingly, “that you regularly 
attend the discourses in Sta. Sophia?” 

“ Not so, lady,” answered Florus, coolly; “but if you have 
heard one sermon from the Golden-Mouth, you have heard all— 
particularly as he is in the habit of preaching twenty or thirty 
times on the same subject.” 
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“What a wonderful man he must be,” exclaimed Eugenius, 
‘to preach twenty sermons on the mischievous effects of the 
games of the circus! I am certain I could not manage one.” 

“ Very likely not,” replied Florus, “as you do not believe in 
their mischievous effects.” 

“Nothing but conscientious conviction brings fluency on any 
subject,” said Eugraphia. “One day, I hope we shall hear good 
sterling sermons from Eugenius, if not such wonderfully eloquent 
ones.” Then she continued her conversation with Florus, and 
went through the names of such bishops as were known to be 
for or against the Patriarch. ‘The conclusion they arrived at was, 
that Theophilus would have to bring a goodly number from the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria to Constantinople, in order to make 
the enemies of Chrysostom equal to his devoted adherents. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Eudoxia had taken her resolution, without consulting her 
ladies: she had spoken to the Emperor only. Every day 
strengthened her determination to be absolute in power, to 
own no guide but her own judgment; therefore, the most 
politic course was to discuss matters with Arcadius, whose 
opinion was always the echo of hers. ‘The haughty Marsa saw, 
with secret resentment, that Eudoxia became more and more 
the Empress ; less and less the daughter. But she endeavoured 
by flattery of all kinds to remain in favour; and as the other 
ladies followed her lead, knowing that Marsa was the most likely 
to be acquainted with the Augusta’s tastes, Eudoxia became the 
object of a worship as idolatrous as that of heathen times, only 
that the incense-clouds rose round a throne instead of an altar. 
Amantius and Gunilda alone did not join in this adulation, and 
from them alone Eudoxia did not expect it. They both grieved, 
though from different reasons, to see the dangerous path on 
which, in her haughty fearlessness, she had entered. Amantius 
was pained, for her sake, to see how all her brilliant qualities 
were only a snare to herself and others; Gunilda, because she 
was conscious of a growing estrangement from her mistress—and 
if this went on, then, whom had she left to respect or to love ? 
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She had seen more of Amantius lately: she could not divest 
herself of a feeling of confidence in him—and in him alone at 
the court—and this, although she knew how earnestly he desired 
her conversion to Christianity, and although she was determined 
to remain an Arian. But her mind sought for one in which 
both sincerity and conscientiousness met: and she found it in 
Amantius. This pleased Eudoxia greatly. She hoped every- 
thing from his influence with Gunilda; and she expressed this 
hope in a conversation with him: “ Only you must not scare her 
by too high-flown sentiments,” she added. 

“JT should have thought her a person to be attracted, not 
frightened, by lofty aims,” replied Amantius. 

“Yes,” said the Empress, smiling; “she admires them as long 
as they do not arise from Christian principles. There are two 
spirits in her, and the strife between the two is making the poor 
girl miserable. Her soul is yearning for the Truth, and her self- 
will sets her against it. You will be patient and forbearing with 
her, will you not? I feel that she is a sacred charge to me, in 
spite of her father’s treason—and he atoned for it by his death. 
I can never forget that he twice freed my imperial husband from 
the dominion of an unworthy favourite.” 

“You are magnanimous, great Augusta,” said Amantius. 

“TI so seldom hear a word of praise from you,” said Eudoxia, 
graciously, ‘that I accept that as a high compliment.” 

“You know, most Illustrious,” answered Amantius, respectfully, 
“that such a thing is simply impossible. Equals may praise one 
another, and a superior may praise an inferior; but when it is 
the other way, it degenerates into flattery.” 

“ And yet that other way is pretty much in vogue.” 

“Yes, lady, many wrong things are in vogue in this crooked 
world,” was the quiet answer. 

‘Granted ; only, you see, imperfect human nature likes many 
of the things which you call wrong, and misses them when they 
are absent.” 

“ Should not that fact be a spur on the road to perfection? Is 
not regenerate human nature too noble a thing to dwell con- 
tentedly in an atmosphere where such a feeling is possible ?” 

“There!” said Eudoxia, “what heights are you soaring to! 
‘Take Gunilda up with you. I cannot say how glad I should be.” 
She could see the two contending spirits in Gunilda—not in 
herself. 

When Eugraphia, after many little preliminaries, ventured to 
touch upon the question of summoning the council, she was not a 
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little surprised to hear that the Emperor had already assented 
to it. 

“ How rejoiced the venerable Patriarch of Alexandria will be !” 
she exclaimed. “He has been full of trouble because he has 
seemed out of your favour ever since those Egyptian monks came 
here last year 

**Was he offended with me?” Eudoxia asked, interrupting her 
abruptly. 

* Only deeply hurt, illustrious Empress.” 

** And he will not, then, decline coming ?” 

“He will come most gladly. It will give him the opportunity 
he so much desires, to clear himself in your eyes from various 
charges.” 

“Well, I do not think the desire has troubled him hitherto,” 
said the Empress, coldly. ‘The opportunity was offered to him 
a year ago; but he did not appear at my summons.” 

“Consider, most Illustrious, the burden of his office.” 

“ We will not argue the point. I may, very likely, have written 
too seriously.” 

“So seriously, great Augusta, that your displeasure alarmed 
him.” 

“Well, if I did him injustice, I will make it up to him, and 
write him a friendly invitation with my own hand. What do you 
say, Eugraphia ?” 

“That it would be an immense happiness to him ; besides 
pointing out to him the line he ought to take when he comes— 
that is, if you will condescend, most Illustrious, to give him a few 
hints on the subject.” 

“TI tell you plainly, Eugraphia, that there are as many as 
seventy charges against the venerable Theophilus ; so that he will 
have to prepare his defence, and, above all, to make friends with 
the Egyptian monks, unless he wishes to draw down the indigna- 
tion of all religious persons in Constantinople upon himself.” 

‘Really! do people think so much of those ‘tall brothers ?’” 

“The ‘tall brothers’ are only the spokesmen of the party. 
There are about fifty besides; white-haired men, with worn 
features, and bare feet, dressed in the coarse garb of solitaries— 
the very picture of austere asceticism. ‘The Patriarch Chrysos- 
tom has lodged them close to the church of St. Anastasia, and 
given them in charge to the deaconess Olympias, who cannot find 
them very expensive to keep, as the good solitaries live entirely 
on herbs, or beans steeped in water. They are constantly at 
work, making straw mats, which they cannot do fast enough, the 
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people are so eager to buy them, and then to ask their prayers. 
Certainly, they give one a wonderful impression of sanctity. I 
remember visiting the church one day, and meeting them in the 
sacristy. They fell at my feet, protesting their innocence of all 
heretical notions; and I could not but kneel to ¢hem, and beg 
their blessing for the Emperor and my children.” 

“ Your own piety—your own prayers—great Augusta, will bring 
God’s blessing on all belonging to you,” exclaimed Eugraphia. 
After this conversation, she considered her wishes to be as good 
as fulfilled. She saw in imagination, Theophilus on the episcopal 
throne of* Constantinople, Eugenius occupying some Thracian or 
Ionian see, and Chrysostom safely disposed of in a monastery at 
Antioch. 

Florus was one of the passengers in the vessel by which the 
Empress dispatched her letter to Alexandria. The wily Eugraphia 
knew that he could put Theophilus av fait as to the state of 
affairs far more thoroughly than she could venture to do in 
writing. On taking leave of him, she said—‘“ I trust you entirely, 
Florus, and therefore I will confide to you an idea of mine, which 
you may be able to carry out by means of some reliable person.. 
You can easily see that it may be of great use, when the council 
meets, to have accurate information concerning the past life of 
Chrysostom. Antioch is his native place; he lived there fifty 
years. So it will be easy to learn plenty on the subject—only it 
is a matter which requires care and prudence.” 

“J know the very man for the business, noble Eugraphia,” was 
the eager answer; “the Syrian monk Isaac. Poor wretch! in 
the inexperience and enthusiasm of his youth, he imagined that 
he had a vocation for the cloister—indeed, for all that I know, he 
may have one ; at any rate, he cannot hit upon a religious house 
to suit him, though he is making endless journeys in search of 

*T have no confidence in those wandering, restless monks ; 
they are a worthless set, as a rule—and one has such an instinctive 
antipathy to a runaway religious !” 

“Far be it from me, lady, to defend Isaac, or to urge you to 
employ him; only I know no one else to whom I dare entrust 
your commission. He is a wonderfully energetic fellow, and one 
who understands how to find what he is looking for.” 

“ Always excepting a suitable monastery,” said Eugraphia, 
laughing. 

“Exceptions prove the rule, noble Eugraphia! And perhaps 
he might have found a resting-place here, if the venerable 
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Chrysostom had not given him his congé pretty plainly, bidding 
him return to his own monastery, and giving him the money for 
his journey. This tyrannical behaviour irritated him. He re- 
mained in Constantinople just to show the Patriarch that he 
owed him no obedience——” 

: “ And lived on the money, I suppose ?” 

é “ Well, yes, at first; but afterwards, the noble Eugenius took 
him up, especially since the deaconess Olympias dismissed the 
poor man so harshly.” 

“Ah! that was Isaac, was it? From all you say, he seems to 
be a contemptible creature; but, as I shall pay him liberally, I 
-daresay he will do for what we want him. Make your arrange- 
ments with him, and then you start for Alexandria, and he for 
_ Antioch. We must levy auxiliaries from all sides for the cam- 
paign we are going to begin against this detestable spirit of 
fanaticism.” 

The object of all these accusations and intrigues, meanwhile 
went calmly forward on the way before him, in the steps of the 
Good Shepherd. When his faithful deacon Serapion expressed 
his grief and indignation at the hostility of his enemies, the 
Patriarch answered gently—‘ It is not aimed at me, but at the 
«chimera which they call by my name.” 

“ But, what ever the aim may be, the blow strikes your Holiness, 
said Serapion, sadly. 

““God may, perhaps, give me the grace to overcome this bitter 
feeling in time, my son. In the storms and convulsions of the 
world, many lose those Christian principles which ought to be 
| their rule of life. They are driven this way and that; they 
) snatch blindly, first at one prop, then at another; they adapt 

themselves to circumstances, and conform to the spirit of the 
age ; and they think that we, to whom the Lord has committed 
the government of His Church, should do the same—once swerve 
from Christian principle, and the result must be an entanglement 
and confusion, which only God, in His own time, and by the 
instruments He chooses, can set straight. We must do our work, 
my son, as the servants of an infinitely powerful and gracious 

Master, expecting a blessing from Him alone, and acknowledging 
that we are, in ourselves, unprofitable servants.” So thought the 
great Patriarch; and as he thought, so he spoke, taught, and 
acted-—always simply, calmly, and inflexibly. 

“You are too holy for our sinful world, venerable Father !” 
exclaimed Serapion. ‘“ It seeks to turn your holiness itself into a 
crime, by way of justifying itself; and—may I venture to say so? 
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—it seems to me that you might sometimes stoop a little from 
that lofty sphere in which you live.” 

** As how, my son ?” asked Chrysostom, kindly. 

“Tf you would only now and then appear at the banquets of 
great men—such as Optatus, the prefect of the city, for example ; 
or if you would sometimes purchase things suited to your dignity 
—carpets, rich stuffs, and so on. ‘The upper classes complain of 
your pride and unsociability ; the merchants of your parsimony.. 
Would it not be well to silence them ?” 

““When the poor, the sick, the widows and orphans, complain 
of my parsimony, then, good Serapion, I will gladly alter my 
conduct,” said the Patriarch, smiling. “As for the complaints 
of the merchants, we will let them pass. ‘The persons by whom 
they must make their profit are those who have not the charge of 
our Lord’s suffering members. And as to the rich and great, 
depend upon it they would much rather have my room than my 
company at their banquets ; they would think both my dress and 
my calling out of place there. Listen,” and he took up a parch- 
ment-roll from the table, “listen to these words of the great 
Gregory of Nazianzum, on this subject :—‘We are not satisfied 
with soft downy cushions, we must have rich silken coverlids 
spread over them; the floors of our apartments must be inlaid 
with a bright mosaic-work of flowers, and the table must be 
sprinkled with scented waters, as an additional effeminacy. We 
must have boys in the gayest gala-dresses, with long curled hair, 
to stand behind us, cooling the air with fans, or offering us drinks, 
while cooks and confectioners vie with each other in loading the 
table with all kinds of dishes, which air, earth, and water, are 
taxed to provide.’ That,” added the Patriarch, “ was the state of 
society in Constantinople, four and twenty years ago—and such it 
is now. How would it suit with the sacerdotal office to appear 
in such scenes? And what end would be gained, my son, even 
if I did yield in all these points for the sake of pleasing the 
world ?” 

“You are always right, holy Father; but that same spirit 
of worldliness, which drove the great Gregory from the patriarchal 
throne of this city to his native place, is now arraying its forces 
against you.” 

“And supposing it should drive me, too, to my native place, 
it would only be the fulfilment of the wonderful and hidden 
designs of the Eternal Wisdom.” 

“ But think of the Church, Father—think of our holy faith.” 

“T hope you do not think that they are dependent on my 
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remaining here,” said Chrysostom. “The candlestick may be 
removed from this or that place—darkness may reign instead 
of light; but then the faith will shine in other lands, and the 
Church will gain more than she loses. Oh, my son! do not 
let our Lord have to say to you—‘ Oh, thou of little faith.’” 

He did not like his clergy to talk to him or to each other 


-of their fears. He considered it a waste of time, a weakening 


of the energy and vigour, of which he himself afforded such 
an unwearied example. He never slackened in preaching, 
in holding conferences with his clergy, in visiting the prisons 
and hospitals; he granted interviews to all who needed help 
and consolation, he exercised a salutary severity towards hard- 
ened sinners, and showed the most pitiful indulgence towards 
all who were truly penitent. And because he was so like his 
Divine Master, he was also to have a fellowship in His sufferings, 
and a share in His cross. 


Penitence. 


A SonNET. 


A Sorrow that for shame had hid her face, 

Soared to Heaven’s gate, and knelt in penance there 
Beneath the dusk cloud of her own wet hair, 
Weeping, as who would fain some deed erase 

That blots in dread eclipse baptismal grace : 

Like a felled tree with all its branches fair 

She lay—her forehead on the ivory stair— 

Low murmuring, “ Just art Thou, but I am base.” 
Then saw I in my spirit’s unsealed ken 

How Heaven's bright Hosts thrilled like the gems of morn 
When May winds on the incense-bosomed thorn 
The diamonds change to ruby. Magdalen 

Arose, and kissed the Saviour’s feet once more, 


And to that suffering soul His peace and pardon bore. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
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6. The Garibaldian Raids on the Pontifical States.—7. The Banks of the Boro: a 
Chronicle of the County of Wexford. By Patrick Kennedy. 


1. Mr. Baring Gould, as we had lately occasion to remark, has had 
the courage—in his late volume on the Myths of the Middle Ages— 
to treat, with an appearance of profound erudition and philosophical 
acumen, the old story of St. Ursula and her companions, without 
betraying the slightest acquaintance with the most learned and elabo- 
rate works which have appeared in England, as well as on the 
Continent, with express reference to this subject. We fear that Mr. 
Baring Gould is not the only offender of his class. Two centuries 
ago, when the literary world was far less extensive, and, at the same 
time, far more united by interchange of correspondence and general 
acquaintance with the state of learning throughout Europe than at 
present, so cool a piece of what we must call, in a literary sense, 
impertinence, could not have been committed. It is the more inex- 
cusable in Mr. Baring Gould, because that writer, in another part of 
his volume, has shown an acquaintance with the identical source of 
information which he most certainly ought to have consulted in the 
case of St. Ursula. He has treated with comparative fairness the 
story of St. George, and has used with considerable judgment the 
labours of the learned Bollandist, Papebroch. In this particular, we 
must contrast him favourably with a French writer on the same 
subject, who has given us many interesting details relating to the 
cultus of “the great Martyr,” but without much critical discrimination 
as to the particulars of the legend embodied in the writings of 
medizval authors. But if Mr. Baring Gould could have used the 
Bollandists for one purpose, why not for another ? They are much more 
full and satisfactory as to St. Ursula than they are upon St. George. It 
may be interesting to our readers to see how the case stands with 
respect to each of these two ancient stories. 

Mr. Baring Gould has briefly and not unfairly stated the results 
of Papebroch’s investigations, which may be seen in full in tom. II. 
for April, of the famous Bollandist collection, which owes so much to 
the indefatigable industry and critical acumen of this illustrious Jesuit. 
From the several acts of the passion of St. George he singles out the 
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history referred to in an encomium or panegyric of the Martyr, by 
Andrew of Crete, who flourished at the close of the seventh century, 
which seems to have been the source on which the hymnographers and 
other writers of the Greek Churches drew for inspiration. In his 
view it is an amplification, from the fifth or sixth century, of an earlier 
account current in the place hallowed by the Martyr’s sacred remains. 


_At the same time, he qualifies somewhat his acceptance of ‘this, 


stating as the motive of his preference, that it sets forth, af /east in 
its main features, the passion of St. George. Further on, in sec. 4, he 
developes his reasons for identifying St. George with the first victim 
of the persecution of Diocletian, mentioned, though not by name, 
in Eusebius (Zcc/. Hist., Book vil. c. 5). The proofs he brings 
forward for his “conjecture,” as he calls it, are founded on the oft- 
recurring allusions of the Greek Menza to his being “first among the 
athletes of Christ ;” the “leader of the white robed-band ;” the 
“Coryphzus of the Martyrs,” which may be most easily accounted 
for, if, with Papebroch, we take St. George to be one and the same 
with the “man of no mean origin, but highly esteemed for his temporal 
dignities, who as soon as the edict against the Churches was published 
at Nicomedia, stimulated by a divine zeal, and excited by an ardent 
faith, tore it to pieces as it was posted up for public inspection, as 
a profane and most wicked act..... This man, as the first that 
was distinguished there in this manner, after enduring what was likely 
to result from an act of such daring, preserved his mind calm and 
serene until the moment his spirit fled.”—(Eused. loc. cit.) The date 
of April 23rd, when his memory is venerated both by the East and 
West, as may be seen in Assemani’s Calendarium Eccl. Univers. 
tom. VI., supplies additional evidence for Papebroch’s position, for as 
Eusebius tells us, both in his Chronicle A.D. 303 (of the reign 
of Diocletian), and in book VIII. c. 2 of his Hzstory, the edict of per- 
secution was first promulgated a few days before the solemnities of 
the passion and resurrection of our Lord. Now, in the year 303, 
Easter Day fell on the eighteenth of April; it is most probable then, 
that St. George—supposing him to be the person whose exploit is 
related in cap. 15—was apprehended and brought before the Emperor, 
then holding his court at Nicomedia, on Good Friday, and that after 
a week’s conflict, he received the Martyr’s crown on the following 
Friday, April the twenty-third. It cannot be questioned but that the 
omission of all mention of St. George’s name from this portion of the 
narrative of Eusebius detracts somewhat from the probability of the 
view put forth in the Bollandist collection ; the more so, as Euse- 
bius had spent the better part of his life in Palestine, whence the 
devotion to “the great Martyr,” which spread so rapidly over East and 
West, drew its origin. While noticing this objection, which he puts 
to himself in its full cogency, Papebroch observes that Eusebius can- 
not have written his H7zstory much after A.D. 325—the second year of 
the peace of Constantine, as it is usual to style the close of the era of 
persecutions—for, in the concluding chapter of the work, with the praises 
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of Constantine he couples those of the young Czsar Crispus, whose 
tragic fate, within but one short year, was to imprint an indelible stain 
on the memory of his father. Eusebius was far too much of a courtier 
to awaken inconvenient or troublesome memories. It is easy to 
suppose that he may have received the narrative he has left on 
record, in book VIII. c. 5,-from the Christians of Nicomedia, who were 
ignorant of the name and extraction of the Martyr whose bold exploit, 
so speedily followed by his glorious death, first brought him into 
notice. And if, with the learned Bollandist, we admit as authentic 
the account given in the Menza of the translation of the great 
Martyr’s hallowed remains from Nicomedia to Lydda, or Diospolis, 
the memory whereof is kept in the Churches of the East on the 3rd 
of November, we shall find obvious reasons for the silence of 
Eusebius, in the war waged first covertly and then openly against the 
Church, by Licinius, before his final overthrow A.D. 324, which 
would of course have shorn such an event of those adjuncts which 
attract public attention. 

It is needless to express our regret as to the exceeding meagreness 
of the reliable information we possess about St. George’s antecedents 
and final conflict. The scanty details which have any claim to be 
considered as of historical value, have to be laboriously culled out 
of a mass of superadded legend. Nor is this to be charged only 
on the false acts forged by heretical partisans which Gelasius branded 
in the Roman Council A.D. 494. In this, as in so many other 
instances, writers, those especially of the later medieval period, 
were too ready to accept without a question and to embody in 
what they conscientiously deemed to be history, the waifs and strays 
drifting down the stream of time, on whose surface, to borrow an 
image of Bacon’s, rubbish floats while its depths hide from our gaze 
the monuments of the past. But while agreeing thus far with 
the views expressed by Mr. Baring Gould, we by no means accept 
his account of the genesis of the fables that overlie the Martyr’s 
real history. The system developed in Medieval Myths starts 
from premises unspoken indeed, but which, without circumlocution, 
assume as the primary and essential postulate of history, the elimi- 
nation of the supernatural. Without ignoring the fact that con- 
scious imposture has too often found a handy accomplice in piety 
run mad, while asserting the claims of the critical faculty to submit 
to its tests occurrences presented as instances of the direct and 
immediate intervention of the unseen in nature and history, we 
must not—to borrow the words of M. de Montalembert, “ question 
the privilege of faith to attract, and, if we may so speak, to justify 
frequent and familiar interpositions of Almighty power suspending 
in mercy, rather than justice, or modifying, the laws of nature it 
alone has established, so as to secure and honour the triumph of 
laws of a far higher order in the moral and religious world.” Despite 
the sarcasms and the exceptions of modern scepticism, we can 
conceive that souls of heroic temper, uplifted by faith and humility, 
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purified like gold in the furnace, witnessing by their life-blood to the 
ardours of that love burning within them “than which no man 
hath greater,” should present to God’s bountiful dealings a stage 
ever open for the display of the wonders of His goodness. And 
to descend to details, from acts of the early martyrs that are of 
unquestionable authority, we could bring forward numerous instances 
to prove that the scene of the final conflict of Christian love in 
its highest power frequently became the arena of a stubborn con- 
test between the opposing influences that are ever striving for 
the mastery over the human soul. The exquisite refinements of 
cruelty, the indescribable tortures, horrible even to hear of, as we 
are told by a contemporary writer (Euseb. Zcc/. Hist., B. viii. c. 12.), 
the torments heaped on one quivering victim after another, by 
baffled rage and merciless hate, in order to extort the barest sem- 
blance of compliance, witness to the intervention of that agency 
at once false and perverted, which misusing higher gifts than those 
vouchsafed to man, has fallen immeasurably below him into the 
abyss of depravity and abasement. Nor, unless we renounce all 
historical certainty at the bidding of modern criticism, may we 
question the reality of those wondrous tokens of Divine power 
whereby He, who strove and overcame in and through His faithful 
witnesses, cheered them in the conflict, bore testimony to the 
utterances of His spirit who spoke in them, and warned His foes, 
by the visible intervention of Omnipotence, of the hopelessness 
of their efforts to hinder the message of God’s mercy to mankind. 
To these records of Christian heroism, to local traditions wherein 
the memory of the martyrs was enshrined, would we point as 
having supplied the materials of the legends under consideration ; 
since it cannot be doubted that in the regions where the Church had 
started on her mission, even in the Apostolic age, the Acts of the 
Martyrs would supply themes far more congenial to the imagination 
and hearts of the masses than those crude attempts of a vanquished 
and exploded paganism to solve the mystery of Nature, which then, 
as now-a-days, served to cultivate the taste and charm the leisure 
of the well to do and educated classes. 

We next pass on to the story of St. Ursula and her numerous com- 
panions in martyrdom. Here too, we may freely grant that the sub- 
ject has been overlaid with legendary matter, so as to justify doubt as 
to the existence of the dramatis persone of the dire tragedy which 
the name of the Saint recals. Such at least was the state of the case 
until 1858, when Father Victor de Buck’s erudite account of St. 
Ursula appeared in vol. 1x. of the Bollandist Collection for October. 
From his omitting all mention of it in his otherwise accurate list of 
the bibliography of the legend, and still more from his endorsing the 
Hanoverian critic Oskar Schade’s view that St. Ursula is, under a 
thin and transparent disguise, none other than the Germanic goddess 
HGrzel, the Hecate, or moon-goddess of the Teutonic races, we are 
entitled to infer that our author has yet to make acquaintance with 
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the elaborate dissertation of the celebrated Bollandist. In a paper 
read before the Academia, by the late Cardinal Archbishop, on 
the truth of supposed legends and fables (Fssays on Religion and 
Literature, p. 255,) the result of De Buck’s investigations are com- 
pendiously but interestingly stated. The kernel or nucleus of the 
history stripped of its legendary wrappings is thus set forth by 
the learned Jesuit. In the view he takes, the martyred host was 
composed of two different bodies, one body of the inhabitants of 
Cologne, among which doubtless were many religious and virgins, resi- 
dents or seeking a refuge in the city, the seat of Roman government 
and a stronghold through its fortifications and the river; and 
another, mostly British refugees, who happened to be in Cologne 
at the time when the withdrawal of the Roman forces from Britain 
had left their country a prey to the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots, and of the Germanic tribes who are known in history as 
the Anglo-Saxons. Attila at the head of his hordes, after his 
signal overthrow at the battle of Chalons-sur-Marne, appeared 
under the walls of Cologne, and it was then that the massacre took 
place in which St. Ursula and her companions were involved. That 
about the time of the downfall of the Empire of the West a con- 
tinuous stream of immigrants poured in from Britain to the opposite 
shores not only of Gaul but of Batavia (where there have ever been 
traditions and names of places in confirmation of this,) cannot 
be questioned. That such migrations usually comprise a goodly 
number of gentle, or even royal, birth, may be proved by an ap- 
peal to the personal recollections of a generation that has not 
yet wholly disappeared. There is nothing then at variance with 
the facts of history, in the presence of a considerable number of 
British ladies in Cologne at the period under consideration. A 
certain number of these may have accompanied a deputation of 
the citizens to Rome, to implore the aid of the then tottering 
government, or mayhap, to interest the Saints in their favour. We 
learn from contemporaneous records that Bishops and other people 
in high station journeyed in those days on such an errand. Bishop 
Servatius, for instance, who went on a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Apostles at this very time, must have taken Cologne on his way, 
and it is by no means unlikely that a certain number of the 
refugees would have followed in his train, and thus even the 
legendary account of the journey to Rome and back over the Alps, 
would find some countenance in history. In A.D. 451, Attila after his 
defeat by the allied forces under the command of the Prefect 
Aétius, retreated through Belgium, marking his track with fire and 
blood ; to cross the Rhine he must have gone to Cologne, as there 
was the only bridge and the only available military pass. This 
would bring him into the neighbourhood of that city about the 
end of October, the very date of the massacre. The descriptions 
of the Huns left on record by Jornandes, Procopius, and other 
writers of that age, render it quite conceivable that these savages, 
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exasperated by their recent defeat, would not have stuck at the 
wholesale slaughter of several thousands of women. But what 
proofs are there that any such massacre took place? An inscription 
still kept in the Church of St. Ursula, at Cologne, which, as Pro- 
fessor Ritschl, of Bonn, the celebrated editor of Plautus, has decided, 
cannot be later than the sixth century, bears record that “ Clematius 
came from the East: he was terrified by fiery visions, and by the 
great majesty and holiness of these virgins, and in compliance 
with a vow he had made, he rebuilt this basilica at his own 
cost, on his own ground.” There was then, at that date, a basilica at 
the tombs where these saints were buried, rebuilt in lieu of a former 
one, which may have been destroyed during the constant raids of 
barbarians. 

Now on July 2nd, 1640, there was a formal exhumation at the tombs 
over which Clematius had re-erected a basilica. It was conducted 
in the presence of Crombach one of the writers referred to by Mr. 
Baring Gould, and of Papebroch, an authority beyond all question. 
Many of the bodies then discovered were in graves, in rows, but each 
body separate, there being the space of a foot between them. In 
other places they were laid in stone sarcophagi, or coffins. Then 
there were large fosses sixty feet long, eight deep, and sixteen wide, 
containing a great number of bodies placed in rows with a space 
between them; at their feet was another row, and so on up to the 
fourth row. Every skeleton in these three first rows was entire, 
and they all looked towards the East. Almost every one had be- 
side it a vessel containing blood or sand tinged with blood. Another 
remarkable circumstance was that clothes in abundance were found 
on these bodies. Now a decretal of Pope Eutychianus provides 
that no body of a martyr was to be buried without being vested 
in a dalmatic (Coustant. Epist. Rom. Pontif. p. 299). It was fur- 
ther discovered that immense quantities of arrows were mingled with 
these remains, some sticking in the skulls, others in the bones of 
the arms and breast. These arrows had, it is plain, been the in- 
struments of their death ; and it may be observed that among the 
barbarian hordes that overran the Roman Empire, the Huns were 
the only ones that used the bow. Now this could not have been 
the old Roman cemetery, for from eighty-five to ninety per cent. 
of the remains discovered were of women in the prime of life, all laid 
in studied order, al! evidently buried at the same time, nor was there 
any sign of their having died of a plague or any other epidemic, 
a supposition sufficiently rebutted by the details given above. In 
claiming for them the title of martyrs, we are but conforming to the 
modus loguendi of the earlier ages, which accounted as martyrs the 
victims, whether willing or involuntary, of Pagan hate, or baffled lust. 
Nor need we suppose that all were unmarried, since even married 
persons, when martyred, have had the title of virgin given to them, 
and in the present case, the fact of a number of virgins being with 
them would account for the nobler designation being extended to 
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all. A further confirmation of the tradition is the opinion of several 
eminent German physicians who on examining the skulls kept in 
the repository of relics adjoining the Church of St. Ursula, pronounced 
them to be Celtic not German. Our space will not allow us to 
follow De Buck any further in his erudite vindication of popular faith 
and piety, but enough has been said to convince Mr. Baring Gould 
that his work will be improved rather than otherwise, by the excision 
of the “ Legend of St. Ursula and her Companions” from a future 


-edition. 


2. The reasons why such ancient compositions as the Early English 
Text Society is now printing, are deemed worthy of being rescued 
from forgetfulness, may be reduced to three: a curiosity to know 
more of our ancient customs, whether social or religious, a desire 
to examine the productions of distant ages from a literary point 
of view, and a wish to understand more of our language considered 
philologically. The historian will read over the pages of these 
books for the reason first mentioned; the man of letters for the 
second; and the student of languages for the third. The Editor 
of these early-written treatises may adapt his work to any one of 
these classes of persons, or to all three; or he may publish the 
unglossed text and let it speak for itself. Under the last supposition 
his readers would be left entirely to themselves: they would have 
the text before them, and they would glean from it what they could, 
according to their previous education or line of study. Even the 
simple editing of a book from an ancient manuscript is a task not 
at all to be slighted or to be looked upon as any one’s work. Ac- 
curacy and conscientiousness, at least, are indispensable in such an 
undertaking. As far as we know the editors employed by the Society 
acquit themselves well of their duty on this score. 

We have now before us a work entitled /ustructions for Parish 
Priests, by Fohn Myrc,* edited principally from a manuscript of not 
later than the year 1450, and perhaps of somewhat earlier date. 
The contents fully bear out the title. It is a sort of compendium 
of the duties of a Parish Priest, with instructions for the right per- 
forming of the same. The author himself gives his name in the 
colophon at the end, as Friar John Myrc, a canon regular of the 


Monastery of Lilleshull, in Shropshire, a house founded by Richard 


de Belmeis, between 1144 and 1148. He translated it into English 
verse from a Latin original which bore the title of Pars oculi, 
which Latin original the editor informs us he has been unable to 
discover. 

The writer begins with an instruction meant to apply directly to 
to the Parish Priest himself. If he be not a “ grete clerk,” he is at 


* Early English Text Society: ‘* Instructions for Parish Priests, by Fohn 
Myre.” Edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. London: Triibner & Co., 
1868. 
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least to know the duties of his office, for ignorant priests lead their 
flock into sin. Therefore they should read this book. What virtues 
they are to cultivate, and what vices to eradicate, are laid before 
them. Then they are taught what they are to explain to their 
parishioners—the duty of confession and communion, the baptism 
of children in danger of death, the obligations undertaken by good 
parents, the confirmation of children, marriage with its preliminary 
rites, the age at which confession and communion become binding, 
behaviour in church, reverence to be shown to the Host that is being 
carried to the sick, respect to be exhibited in church and churchyard, 
tithes to be paid, witchcraft and usury forbidden, vows, the “ Our 
Father,” the ‘‘ Hail Mary,” the “1 believe,” and the principal articles 
of faith. After this there follows at greater length an instruction 
on the chief of the seven sacraments. When baptism has been 
administered at home, and the child is afterwards brought to the 
church for the supplementary rites, the priest is to ask those who 
were present at the baptism what was the form of the words used, 
and in case of doubt, conditional baptism is to be administered. 
After confirmation, which is to be given before the fifth year, the 
children are to wear the bands about their necks until the eighth 
day. Next follows the form of excommunication against evil-doers, 
and after it has been pronounced, the priest is to dash his candle 
down, spit on the ground, and order the bells to be rung. In ex- 
plaining the sacrament of Penance the author is very explicit, and 
inserts a long examination of conscience on the ten commandments 
and the seven deadly sins, which is to be proposed to the penitent. 
He instructs the priest too as to the penance he is to enjoin according 
to the disposition and condition of the sinner, and subjoins remedies 
against the principal sins. Extreme Unction is to be given in danger 
of death. The next instruction is for the priest himself, and concerns 
accidents that may happen about the celebration of Mass, It is 
followed by one which gives directions for taking the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the sick. The author then begs the priest to remember him 
in his prayers. 

From the foregoing enumeration of the contents of this work any 
one may sce that if the editor professed to give historical notes as 
to the religious teaching and doctrine inculcated in the poem, he 
would almost of necessity be sometimes puzzled to know what was 
meant, and would lie in danger of misunderstanding particular parts, 
unless he was himself not only a member of the Catholic Faith, 
but also well instructed in its doctrines and practices. There are 
many things here with which even a well-instructed layman may not 
be familiar, As the publications of the Early English Text Society are 
certain to embrace many works to which this remark is likely to 
be quite as applicable as to that before us, we must be forgiven if we 
urge this consideration somewhat strongly upon its directors. We 
all laugh at the foreigners who extemporise profound accounts of” 
the system and principles of the British Constitution, and of the 
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recondite springs of action which regulate the administration of our 
laws and our whole social economy. We all laugh at the gambols in 
medicine, in art, or in theology, of the well-meaning men who under- 
take to dogmatise on such subjects without a professional training. 
We are sorry to say that an examination of the volume before us 
makes us fear that the admirable Society from which it proceeds 
has not at present at its command the theological knowledge which 
is necessary for the work undertaken by the editor, and the import- 
ance of the subject must be one excuse if we proceed to state some 
of the grounds of our impression. 

In reading over some of the editor’s remarks, we were so struck 
by the strangeness and novelty of what purported to represent 
the contents of the book, that we could not refrain from turning 
to the passages referred to, and were straightway pleased to find our 
previous notions confirmed. For example, in p. viii., we read, “ All 
infants are to be christened at Easter and Whitsuntide in the newly- 
blessed fonts, if there have not been necessity to administer the 
sacrament before.” And as a summary of lines 141-150, we have 
“Children to be christened at Easter and Whitsuntide only, except 
of necessity.” Now the lines referred to say nothing of this. They 
say that if a child is born within eight days of Easter or Whitsuntide, 
it must, unless there be danger, wait until the feast, so as to be baptised 
in the newly-blessed font. Lines 149-150 expressly say that at 
any other time the priest is to give the child baptism as the father 
and mother wish. Who ever heard of children having to wait nine or 
ten months for baptism, at the period when this book was composed? 

In the margin of page 19, we read, “If the words [of baptism] are 
said in wrong order, the sacrament is nought.” Now this is not so 
said in the text; the words are that in that case “all the baptism is 
entirely impaired or blameworthy”-—c/ene /-schent. There is nothing 
about the sacrament being wought, that is, of no effect, or invalid. 
The baptism may be clene J-schent, and yet be a perfectly good and 
valid baptism. What is meant is, that in the case supposed, there are 
doubts as to its validity—there has been something wrong about it ; 
and as, in the Catholic Church, a baptism of whose validity there are 
reasonable doubts is not allowed to stand, therefore it must be ad- 
ministered again ; but, as Friar John Myrc most emphatically tells the 
priest, he is to use the conditional form, Or e//es thou dost alle a-mys. 
‘The editor’s summary, “ When the baptism has not been valid, the 
priest is to perform the rite over again,” is, so far, perfectly true, 
though not the meaning of Myrc’s text ; but when he goes on to say 
that in such a case the priest is to give conditional baptism, he both 
misinterprets his author, and leads a hasty reader astray. When a 
baptism has been administered invalidly, it is always repeated in its 
integrity, and never conditionally. 

In p. viii. we, read, “ It does not matter whether they [the parents] 
say them [the words of baptism] in Latin or English, or whether 
the Latin be good or bad, so that the intention be to use the proper 
words.” Had Friar John Myrc uttered any such proposition, he 
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would at once have proved himself unfit to give any further instruc- 
tions in religious matters. But if we turn to the text (569-576), what 
does he say? That in the case supposed, the baptism is good, “ So 
that here entent & here wyt Were forto folowe hyt” ; that is to say in 
more plain English. “provided that their intention and their mind 
were to baptise it’; which is quite another story. 

Had the editor been more at home in Catholic matters, we should 
not have had so many explanations of ceremonies given in the past 
tense, as if they were no longer practised. Many of the rites he thus 
speaks of are performed in the Catholic Church every day in the 
year. He is right in remarking that the holy bread spoken of in 
line 1458, has nothing sacramental in its nature. It is one of those 
things which among Catholics are called sacramentals, as distinguished 
from sacraments. Such bread is now-a-days very commonly distri- 
buted in French churches while the choir is singing the Creed during 
High Mass. We may add that there is no need of the query at the 
bottom of page 22. Any theological book would have told him that 
the text was correct enough. 

In page 77 he says, “I believe the Sarum Breviary of 1531 is the 
earliest authority for the modern form [of the ‘ Hail Mary’].” Unless 
we are much mistaken the “ Hail Mary” in its modern form may 
be found in a Camaldolese Breviary printed in 1514, and again ina 
Breviary of the Friars Minors printed in 1515. These seem to be 
the earliest authority for the “ Hail Mary” in its present shape. 

The marginal summary of line 733 tell us that “all makers of 
experiments” are accursed. This fulmination seems very hard upon 
chemists and such like investigators into the properties of matter. 
But, on referring to the line in question, we find the accursed to be 
all that maken experimentes [wrongly printed expimentes| or wiche- 
crafte or charmes with oynementes of holy chirch. The experiments 
here condemned are those made with the holy oils of the Church, 
not experiments simply. In Myrc’s form of excommunication in the 
Cotton MS., the expression is—experiments by means of conjurations, 
—and would then refer to dabblers in the black art. 

Lines 675—786, containing a form of excommunication, are taken 
from another manuscript, and not from that which the editor, in his 
preface calls “the earliest and purest text”—(Cotton MS. Claudius 
A. iz. in the British Museum), from which the rest of the book has 
been printed. We are unable to divine the motive for this treatment 
on the part of the editor. The manuscript above named also contains 
a form of excommunication, immediately preceding this treatise, in 
form and tenor much resembling the one here given, but longer and 
more interesting, both philologically and historically. Instead of 
being pronounced only /wées or thries in the yere, it is to be promul- 
gated four times a year. It is also preceded by a short discourse 
to the parishioners. Had the editor consulted it carefully, he would 
have derived some assistance in his labours. For example, where 
(1. 694) he prints an unintelligible erzzyng[hermyng ?] this 47S. gives 
harmynge; for consentes (l. 727), it gives concentoures. We are also 
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at a loss to know why the editor says, in his preface, that the title of 
Myrc’s other book is Liber Festivalis,a Latin name for a book written 
in English. The author himself calls it a Festéa/, and gives as his 
reason that it consists of sermons for feasts (_/es¢es). 

A word or two on the philology of the editor. In the “Vocabulary,” 
elyng is translated Aealing instead of anointing ; fere, in the phrase 
hole and fere (\. 407) is explained by /car ; the expression is equiva- 
lent to whole and entire. Greythe is explained by readily, speedily, but 
surely the phrase 7x greythe fare (1. 587) means fo go on in favour or 
grace. In the vocabulary 47x is marked as equivalent to zw, in 
the expression Aix self defendant; we submit that these words mean 
himself defending. Laske (\. 1736) hardly has the signification of 
purge, but rather shorten. The editor has confounded dyde gate and 
lych gate. They are quite distinct things. A /yde gate is a gate set 
up to prevent cattle from straying upon arable land ; a Zych gate is 
a gate through which corpses are carried into a church. The word 
Srechedely (\. 1332) is rendered freshly, instead of eagerly or hastily ; 
mot (|. 1578) by much, instead of must (cf. 1. 1586, 1596, and 1602) ; 
helut by ignorant (1. 1811), instead of concealed (properly covered up, 
and so kept secret): 30re by sorely, instead of for some time past 
(Anglice yore). Surely we are not to be told now that nete (Anglicé 
neat, a head of cattle) is derived through the Anglo-Saxon nytan 
from the two words we and witan, uot to know! 

As these books will be much read by those who desire to 
look up early English literature, and who wish to trace and study 
the gradual growth of our English tongue—the vocabulary will be 
necessarily consulted, and should always have been carefully drawn 
up. Itisto these books that our present and future philological lexico- 
graphers will have recourse to discover the meaning of obsolete 
words, and we can easily perceive how very materially their labours 
will be lightened if accuracy and precision meet them at every turn. 
It is indeed very puzzling in editing a work of this nature to determine 
what words should be explained in a vocabulary, and what should be 
left unnoticed as sufficiently intelligible. But where we find such 
words as backbyte explained by backdbiting, bifor by before, hond by 
hand, and 3erus by years, we should have expected to see an ex- 
planation of such words as hodymoke (line 2031), unnethe (not easily), 
erre (1. 1225), letewary (electuary), tend (offer), 3erus (ears), and, and 
even (l. 2003) &~ (z/), blynne (keep off, refrain ?), and also of the phrase 
er a-monge (\. 2022), ouer herre (superior), &c. In line 841 xe is 
wrongly written or printed for Ze: and also in the vocabulary, page 
97, line 15, He should be Ho. The punctuation in lines 741—743 
changes the sense. The reading should be “all [7.c. are excommuni- 
cated] that defoulen Seyntwary, wherfor the holy office is withdrawe, 
or church or churchyerd most be newe hallowed, but [ze. unless] 
they come to amendment.” 

3. The great German war of the seventeenth century must be ranked 
among those important events in history which, though they appear to 
have been long prepared, and to have been the natural and almost 
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inevitable issue of causes existing in the most characteristic circum- 
stances of the time, and in the principles most influential on the mind 
and conduct of men—have yet been actually and immediately due to 
the passions or ambition of a few not very remarkable persons. It 
appears from Onno Klopp’s lately published work on Tilly,* that the 
Thirty Years’ War really broke out in consequence of the personal 
ambition of the young Elector of the Palatinate. The foolish son- 
in-law of our James I. was not supported in his attempt on the 
Bohemian crown bya single Proéestant prince of the empire. He 
began, and for some years carried on the war by the assistance of the 
Calvinists, and with the swords of the freebooters, Mansfeld and 
Christian of Brunswick, who found in it the means of indulging, upon 
Catholics and Protestants alike, their love for plunder, murder, and 
every kind of brutal atrocity. Under these circumstances, it may 
seem strange that the flames of war were not extinguished as soon 
as they were lit; but we must bear in mind that the system of en- 
listing foreign mercenaries, which Machiavelli a century before had 
justly called the curse of his own country, had crossed the Alps and 
naturalised itself in Germany. This custom was now found by the 
German princes to be the plague-spot of the nation; as it placed 
them at the mercy of any lawless adventurer whose trade was war, 
in which he had nothing to lose, and a chance of gaining much. 
Such men were Mansfeld and Christian. The one a bastard, the 
other a younger son, and both of them penniless, they sounded the 
enlisting-drum, round which flocked the human cormorants, who were 
to subsist by preying on such as were too weak to resist them. Under 
vagabond and needy leaders, fearful even, if desirous, of enforcing 
discipline, these bands roamed about the country, and, like inundating 
hordes of barbarians, scourged the unhappy inhabitants by fire and 
sword, and violation and death. 

It is a pleasure, under these circumstances, to look at the other side 
of the picture, and see how the war was conducted by John Tserklaes, 
Count von Tilly—the subject of the two volumes before us. When he 
took command of the troops of the League, he was already a grey- 
headed veteran of 60 years, the greatest part of which time he had 
spent in the service of the empire. In the contest between the two 
brothers, Rudolf II. and the Archduke Matthias, he was the mainstay 
of the elder brother’s throne, until, by the yielding of the latter, he 
had to choose between retirement and the service of an unjustly raised 
prince. The invitation of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, in 1610, to 
take command of the troops of the Catholic League, came opportunely 
to his aid. The elements composing these troops differed little from 
those of the other German armies ; but Maximilian, instructed by the 
wisdom and guided by the experience of Tilly, set himself the task of 
remodelling his army, and he alone of the princes of that age has the 
glory of having endeavoured to introduce the later system of raising a 
national army for the defence of the national weal. It is not, however, 


* Tilly im dreissigjahrigen Kriege:; von Onno Klopp. Stuttgart. 
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to be supposed that two men who undertook to carry out an idea so 
much in advance of their time, met with no difficulty. Tilly’s first object 
was the establishment of discipline among his wild mercenaries ; and 
with so much vigour did he insist upon this, that he unrelentingly 
punished with death any of those cruel acts which were the every-day 
custom of the lawless vagabonds who marched under the standards of 
Mansfeld and Christian. In his first campaign against the Winter 
King, he gave some notable examples of his determination to have 
discipline strictly kept. The Bohemian -peasants hovered round his 
line of march, and cut off such stragglers as fell in their way. In 
order to revenge themselves, some of the troops set the villages on 
fire. Tilly condemned them to the gallows. But this was not enough. 
To make them soldiers worthy of the name, he must draw the reins of 
discipline still tighter. Before their love could give him the name of 
“Father Tilly,” their fear had to be worked upon to bring them under 
due subjection. Some French soldiers had deserted on their entrance 
upon Bohemian territory. They were captured and condemned to die 
on the scaffold. When they were actually standing beneath it, a slight 
murmur arose among the by-standing troops, and a cry for mercy 
arose. The tumult grew apace; and some, bolder than the rest, 
rushed forward, cut the ropes, and delivered their companions. Tilly, 
from a window, had witnessed the scene. Hastening down, sword in 
hand, he was met by the upraised pikes of the rebellious ruffians. He 
retired, hurried to his regiment, and brought it up. Cowed by this 
determination, they allowed nine of the guilty to be seized. Four 
hours were given them for confession, after which they expiated their 
crime by death. It was by such measures that Tilly became the idol 
of his army, and his army the pride of Germany. 
For two centuries a deep stain has rested on Tilly’s character with 
regard to his share in the destruction of Magdeburg. Never was 
there a more splendid instance of time disclosing the truth than this. 
Klopp has put beyond all doubt the fact, that Magdeburg was the 
price that Gustavus Adolphus had to pay to arouse a religious war in 
Germany. He landed on the northern coasts in June, 1630, and ten 
months did not suffice to impress upon the people the idea, that the 
invader of their country was the avenger of their religious liberties. 
Not a prince or noble—if we except marauding robbers like Christian 
William of Brandenburg—had voluntarily joined his standard; and, 
doubtless, his treatment of Bogislav of Pomerania had done some- 
thing to show the Lutherans that there was more than ‘a mere 
religious champion in Gustavus Adolphus. This lukewarmness on 
the part of the German States at once exasperated and alarmed the 
wily Swede. He could with difficulty maintain his army in a country 
where everything had to be extorted from an unwilling population, 
while ruin threatened his isolated position from an attack on the part 
of the aged Tilly. In this state of things, he resolved on one of the 
basest actions that disgraced the family annals of the Vasas. He 
determined to destroy Magdeburg, and on its destruction to build up 
the religious war which was to further his ambitious aims at a 
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Teutonic throne. By means of his tools in that ill-fated city, he 
formed a secret “union” among the lowest of the people, which so 
far got the upper hand as to force the municipal authorities by threats 
and fear to reject the repeated proposals of Tilly, who was at that 
time besieging the city. Meanwhile, the king sent one of his own 


-officers, the notorious Falkenberg, to organize the citizens in the 


defence of their walls, and. at the same time to carry out his detestable 
plans. Week passed after week, and Tilly pressed the siege, while 
from time to time he summoned the inhabitants to surrender: from 
week to week the repeatedly promised assistance from the Swedish 
camp was looked for—but the banner of Adolphus was destined never 
to be seen. Falkenberg, under different pretexts, abandoned one 
fortification after another, and at length, when all his plans were 
laid, he appears to have received instructions from his master to 
betray the city to Tilly. In the moment of the assault (which was 
not seriously resisted), the Swedish emissaries sprang the previously 
laid mines, and set fire to the houses ; and so well had the measures 
been taken, that all the endeavours of Tilly and his troops were 
powerless to arrest the destruction. Such, beyond all doubt, is the 
plain ungarnished tale of the ruin of Magdeburg: and though Klopp, 
as befits an historian, has not stated it in the positive language here 
used—he even says that, in all probability, there never existed a 
written instruction from Adolphus couched in these broad terms—yet 
his narrative leaves no room for reasonable doubt as to the author 
of that cruel and dastardly deed. It need, however, cause no surprise 
when we call to mind the moral calibre of the Swedish monarch. 
Throughout his whole career, the man who was not with him was 
against him; he who ceased to be of any use was abandoned; he 
who did not devote himself absolutely to his service was to be 
sacrificed when policy required it. The plan which (as he himself 
informs us,) he enacted against the King of Poland, was to call in 
the aid of the surrounding barbarians and devastate the land, that 
thus the Polish nobility might ascribe the ruin effected to their king, 


-and revolt from him—and by these means he hoped to gain his 


ulterior object. The application of this stratagem to the already 
suspicious Protestant Princes of Germany, is apparent. 


4. As during the last few months the attention of Englishmen 
has been more than usually turned to Abyssinia, Lady Herbert has 


. taken advantage of this movement to give an account of that country* 


in a religious point of view. She had, indeed, commenced her 
labours some time before, but more urgent business had induced her 
to lay aside her translation for some months, until later events 
brought Abyssinia more interestingly before the public eye. 

The illustrious and really saint-like personage whom she raises 


.to the dignity of “ Apostle of Abyssinia,” is the late Monsignor 


* Abyssinia and its Apostle. Vy Lady Herbert. London: Burns, Oates, 


Co. 
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Justin de Jacobis, of the Lazarist Congregation. He was born at 
Sta. Fele, in the Basilicate, a province of Italy, on the roth of 
October, 1800, and his early life foreshadowed his future career—a 
life of self-denial and charity. He was appointed to the Abyssinian 
mission by Cardinal Franzoni, and set out for the scene of his apostle- 
ship in 1839. At this time Abyssinia most assuredly required some 
one to civilise and christianise the people. They were not quite 
pagans, but they had been cut off so long from anything that. could be 
called communication with the rest of Christianity, that they had little 
of the spirit of religion among them, save what showed itself in external 
rites and ceremonies. And in this state the great mass of the people 
still continues, as we see in the newspaper reports sent by correspon- 
dents accompanying the British expedition into those parts. 

Lady Herbert informs her readers that the conversion of the nations 
of Abyssinia to the Christian faith dates from about the year 340, when 
St. Frumentius was sent thither by St. Athanasius, and converted the 
entire nation. In the first half of the sixteenth century the Portuguese 
rescued the Abyssinians from the yoke of the Turks, and helped to 
preserve their faith. Towards the end of that and the beginning of 
the next century, three Jesuits, Oviedo, Lopez and Paez, are especially 
famed for their apostolic labours among the natives; but from that 
time nothing was done till the Lazarist missionaries arrived there, 
having been sent by Gregory XVI. 

A missioner landing on a foreign coast, totally unacquainted with 
the language, manners and customs of a strange people, has incon- 
ceivable difficulties to encounter. M. de Jacobis did not conceal these 
difficulties from himself. He was aware of them, but resolved to over- 
come them. Finding three languages current in the country, the 
Gheez, the Tigré, and the Amaric, he set about mastering them, and 
succeeded so well that in four months he was able to hold a con- 
ference in one of them. The book before us gives a detailed account 
of the labours of this holy man, of the obstacles he had to encounter, 
of his elevation to the Bishopric of Nilopolis, and Apostolic Vicariate 
of Abyssinia, and finally of his death on the 31st of July, 1860. As 
the zealous missioner had to travel much in the performance of his 
duties, we have in his letters and other communications many inter- 
esting particulars, not only as to the condition of the people at large, 
but also as to the geographical configuration of the country. It is on 
the summits of hills or mountains, often eleven or twelve thousand feet 
high, that the monasteries are placed, partly as sanctuaries in cases of 
danger, and partly as situations isolated and cut off from the turmoil 
of the world. Such hills are frequently inaccessible to riders and 
pedestrians alike : the visitor must submit to be pulled up by ropes. 
Some of the descriptions here given from the pen of M. de Jacobis are 
well worth reading, especially his account of the convent of Guenda- 
Guendé. It is built in the volcanic crater of a mountain, which, he 
say, he knows not how to describe, “except by trying to make you 
imagine a terrific explosion of molten metal, which, thrown up in a 
vertical jet of eight or nine thousand feet in height, pours down its 
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liquid streams of lava right and left, which then harden and become 
i} of the colour of rusty iron. No dew from heaven, or stream from 
earth, irrigates its barren and pitiless sides, which are bereft of all 
| vegetation, and stand out naked and brazen in the glare of the burning 
} tropical sun.” Yet the library of such a monastery contains all the 
books in the Gheez dialect which have ever been written. We may 
add that some curious particulars of the late Emperor Theodore, from 
} the beginning of his career as a common soldier onwards, are given, 
and help us to a knowledge of the style of the man we have been 
! dealing with. A few anecdotes are also told of him, which, though 
not very trenchant as indications of character, still afford us glimpses 
of the workings of his mind. 


5. It has been Dr. Stanley's fortune or choice to write on a number 
of most interesting subjects, and his industry in collecting materials 
has combined with his extremely picturesque style in making his 
ce treatment of those subjects acceptable to the public. His more 
e ambitious attempts—when he has attempted to handle seriously 
and philosophically some of the greater questions of the day—are 
far less popular than his historical, biographical, or geographical 
descriptions. It might have been expected that his last work of the 

latter order would have been his best. A writer with his training and 
| power of expression has a rare chance of more than ephemeral 
a . success when he is called by a sort of official necessity to deal with 
so interesting a subject as Westminster Abbey, and to approach it 
: with all the resources at his command, which are naturally within 
. : the reach of the Dean of that famous establishment. Somehow, 
however, the Wemorials of Westminster Abbey* disappoint the reader. 
Perhaps Dr. Stanley is not altogether so painstaking as he was. 
i Perhaps we have facts and names rather too closely packed in this 
volume—crammed down our throats, it may be—rather after the 
t | fashion of a verger’s tale, or a showman’s catalogue. Perhaps we 
are rather tired with that perpetual catching at opportunities for 
" moralising or philosophising, of a somewhat shallow strain, which 
is inevitable in Dr. Stanley’s writings, and which prevents them 
from numbering simplicity and repose among their many undoubted 
charms. Perhaps we feel that we are listening to a narrator who 
has not merely no sympathy with a good deal of what he has to 
| discourse of, but a very positive aversion to boot, to the thoughts, 
| feelings, principles, and faith of the times which he still thinks himself 
| bound to treat with an elaborate and official courtesy. Perhaps these 
and other defects—such as occasional ebullitions of what we may 
almost call spitefulness against “ medizvalism,” “ sacerdotalism,” and 
the like—have been less carefully controlled in the present volume 
than in some of Dr. Stanley’s former works. At all events, these 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey are not quite so pleasant reading as 
we have had before now from the pen of the same writer. 


| * Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By. A. P. Stanley, D.D., 
; Dean of Westminster. Murray, 1868. 
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The subject, however, is too interesting, and the amount of materials 
here collected for its elucidation too abundant, for the book to be cast 
aside on account of defects of manner, taste, and temper. It is a 
most entertaining guide-book to the Abbey, and will do no harm to 
those who are on their guard against the prejudices of the author. 
It gives, first, an outline of the foundation of Westminster; then 
follow chapters on the Coronations, the Royal Tombs, the Monuments 
of Statesmen, Warriors, Poets, Men of Science and Letters, and 
others, which have made the Abbey a sort of gallery of memorials of 
great Englishmen; and we have lastly a history of the Abbey before 
and after the Reformation. Were we to enter on a criticism of Dr. 
Stanley’s statements in detail, we should have a great deal to say 
of a number of inaccuracies and misconceptions; but Dr. Stanley 
in this work, as in others, is not consciously unfair, though his anti- 
pathies are so strong and have so unusual an influence on his judg- 
ment that he can hardly ever be said to be perfectly just to what he 
does not sympathise with. 


6. Two small Italian drochures may be recommended to those 
interested in the details of the last filibustering invasion of the small 
territory which still remains to the Holy Father. The first is the 
short and simple report of General Kanzler to the Pope :* to which 
is added, for the sake of completeness, the report on the Battle of 
Mentana, from the same officer, which was published a few days 
after the engagement. The second is the work of Signor Paolo Men- 
cacci,t+ giving a pleasant and anecdotal account of the various en- 
counters between the little Pontifical army and the Garibaldian 
bands, which in many cases were made up of Italian soldiers under 
the guise of volunteers, and in all cases were connived at and sup- 
ported by the Italian Government, and the officers of the large 
army of 45,000 men collected nominally to guard the frontier, but, 
in reality, posted upon it with the view of occupying the Pontifical 
territory, as the Marches, Umbria, and the kingdom of Naples were 
occupied in Count Cavour’s time, as soon as the Garibaldians had 
caused disturbance enough to furnish a decent pretext for interference. 
The narrations given by Signor Mencacci deal usually with small 
encounters; they represent accurately the character of the war carried 
on by the Government of Florence against the Pope. The Papal 
army was small, and had a comparatively large frontier to defend, 
while its enemies could choose their own points of attack round the 
whole of an extensive line. Their plan was, naturally enough, to 
weary out the limited number of the soldiers of the Pope by incessant 
attacks, first on one place, then on another, without allowing them 


* Rapporto alla Santita di N.S. Papa Pio Nono, felicemente regnante, del 
Generale Kanzler, Pro-ministro delle Armi, Sulla Invasione dello Stato Ponti- 
ficio, nell’ Autunno, 1867. Roma, 1868. 

+ La Mano di Dio nell’ ultima Invasione contro Roma. Memorie Storiche 
per Paolo Mencacci, Romano. Roma, 1868. 
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time to rest or opportunity to strike a blow at any large body of 
invaders at once. Considering the circumstances of the conflict, and 
the immense advantage possessed by the Garibaldians, the gallant 
demeanour of the Pontifical troops was certainly beyond all praise, 
and their almost unbroken success in repelling, with very little loss, 
the attacks of the hordes brought against them, little less than 
miraculous. It is interesting also to see how the invasion brought 
out the true character of the nominal friends of liberty and Italian 
unity. When the invaders entered a town in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi, however little resistance might have been 
made, they were quite sure to plunder and profane the churches, 
to trample the most sacred objects under foot, and to commit 
many abominable acts of violence on persons and on property. 
Their first thought was to insult religion, and to fill their own pockets. 
On the other hand, the population uniformly shrank from them with 
fear and abhorrence, and welcomed with shouts and tears of joy the 
troops sent from Rome to deliver them from their invaders and 
oppressors. The Revolution had but to show itself in its true colours 
to gather round itself the hatred of all. Perhaps the feature in these 
narratives which will most surprise the English reader will be the want 
of courage very often displayed by the Garibaldians. Menotti Gari- 
baldi, we are told, owed his safety, on one occasion, “to the fleetness 
of his horse,” though his band was rather more than twice as numer- 
ous as that before which he fled (J/encacc?, p. 42). General Kanzler, 
who acknowledges that at Mentana the movements of the enemy 
were well directed, tells us that on that occasion neither Garibaldi 
nor his sons ever showed themselves in the front. 


7. The main incidents of Mr. Patrick Kennedy’s tale 7he Banks of 
the Boro,* are taken, as he tells us, from real life; and there is no 
difficulty in accepting the statement. The story is based on the 
attachment between two young people of the middle class in the 
county of Wexford, who have to go through perhaps more than the 
ordinary amount of opposition and misunderstanding before they 
finally achieve happiness as a wedded pair. But if the skeleton of 
Mr. Kennedy’s narrative is simple, the manner in which the whole is 
worked up gives it great value and interest. It is a complete picture 
of provincial manners, customs, and household traditions; and the 
part of Ireland in which the scene is placed is, we think, unusually 
rich in peculiarities well worth preserving. There is hardly a chapter 
which is not full of local description of one kind or another. Mr. 

Kennedy has an easy and pleasant style, and sets forth his remi- 

niscences of the “ Banks of the Boro” very attractively. 


* The Banks of the Boro: a Chronicle of the County of Wexford. By 
Patrick Kennedy. London: Simpkin & Marshall. Dublin: McGlashan & 
Gill. 1867. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to ob tain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
Hief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuz age the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
he nervous media, and regulate the circulati g systems of ‘the body, you will provide yourself with 
hat marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN ‘(late Army Medical Staff), to 


hich he has given the naine of 


CHLORODYNE, 


nd which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 


THLORODY NE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
FHLORODYNE efieciually checks and arrests those too often faial diseases—Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 

FHLORODYNE «vets like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
J>ysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODY NE is the only paliiative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, ae. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Sir W. Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BRowNr was, 
Inventor of CEELOR( DY NE that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
leliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, pica July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at ts. rigd., 2s. od., 4s. Gd., and tts, each, None is. genuine Without the 
vords “Dr. J. COLLIS B ROW NE’S CHI OKODY NE” on the Goverm macht Stamp. Over- 
Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUCPACTURER 
Great Russell Street, 


mdoubtedly, the 


vhelming 


London. 


Bloomsbury, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 


THOMAS & PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


The celebrated No, 2 Machine, unequalled for ‘Tailors, Capmakers, Bootmakers, Stay- 

makers, &c., and capable of being used for almost every kind a work, £10. 
THE NEW DOMESTIC MACHINES, £5 5s. 

IR COMPLETE ON TABLES, WITIT ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, £6 6s. & £8. 


These Machines will be found thoroughly useful and reliable for all houschold pur- 
poses, and vastly superior to Chain-! Stitch Machines. They produce a durable Lock- 
Stitch, and are practically the cheapest Machines before the public. 


Catalogues and Si raphe Of Work sent Post Free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS. 


PERLINE, a perfectly INNOCUOUS white, made from Mother 
of Pearl. 

H EBE BLOOM, a splendid rosy colour. Tach 2s. 6d. per box 

ample p acket by post for 13 siz ans). 

LIQUID ROSE BLOOM, natural and permanent, 2s. 6d. 

ROSE LEAF POWDER for the face and arms, Is. 

JHLANG-IHLANG POWDER, deliciously scented. 1s. 6d. 

VIOLET OATMEAL, for softenin w the hands, Gd. 

RIMMEL’S LOTION for be autifving the complesion, removing freckles, &c., 2s. gd. 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand 128, Stret: and 24, Cornhill. 
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*‘ Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea, 
Dr. HASSELL says, ‘‘and contains every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” 


BREAK AS F. 


The agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining, with @ 
refined and grateful flavour developed by the special modé 
of preparation applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual 
beverage for breakfast by thousands who never before used 
Cocoa. It is made by simply pouring-on boiling water of 
milk. 


EPPS’S 


This Cocoa was criginally introduced by JAMES EPPS§ 
& Co., the Homceopathic Chemists first established in this} 
country, with a view of providing for those under treatment] 
an attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. The increased 
consumption consequent on its adoption by the general public, 
has in no degree been allowed to interfere with that elaborate- 
ness to which it may be said to have owed its first success. 


COCOA, 


‘‘ Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vegetable prin- 
ciple.”—-DR. LIEBIG. 

‘‘ Admirably adapted for the sick: for those in health it is 
a luxury.”—DR. HOOPER. 
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